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plead for a new Labor party. 
Winois State Federation of 


’ but now «2 supporter of the 
ration policy of. rewarding your 
friends and punishing your 
enemies at election time. 
- speakers deplored the political 
apathy of labor. The primary resolu- 

nm was adopted by the convention. 

: and Vanzetti, the labor radi- 
cals in Massachusetts who have been 
awaiting the death sentence in prison 
for ‘Bix years for a murder to which 
another man has now confessed, were 
given the unanamous support of the 
Fédération when it adopted a resolu- 
tidr ‘on their case, The resolution de- 
mands a new -trial. for the two men, 
thus affirming the action of previous 
conventions. But it further instructs 
, the, executive. council to look into the 
questionable practices of ‘the Federal] 

tment of Justice in helping to 
frame, up the innocent men and in 
new refusing to open its files to aid in 
clearing them of the payroll murder 
that Celstino Madeiros admits he 

6mthitted in Massachusetts in 1920. 

ie executive council is further in- 
structed to demand a congressional 
investigation’ of the department's ac- 
tivity in the case, if investigation 
proves this advisable. 

‘Using language just as strong as 
appears in delegate Abraham Shipla- 
coff’s resolution, the resolutions com- 
mittee- roundly condemned the facist 
rule fm Italy and the convention unani- 
mously concurred. 

Sn facism,” the 
or we find merely another form of 
di ership and autocracy, a principle 
of: government which can never find 
anything but opposition in the minds 
of tree people. We oppose this form of 
dictatorship, just as we oppose every 
other form of oppression, political, eco- 
nomic or spiritual.” 

The convention killed the resolutions 
of. the ladies’ garment workers and of 
the! Gapmakers altering the immigra- 
tion . status. The garment workers 
wanted all bars let down, while the 
capmakers wanted the right of re- 





report as adopted 


Other resolutions favoring labor in- 
tegest in radio broadcasting, workman 
compensation for longshoremen, oppo- 
sftién ‘to weakening of the seaman’s 
act, for continuing inheritance tax leg- 
islation and against fingerprinting and 
registration of the foreign-born were 
passed as recommended by the com- 
mittee on resolutiohs. 

The slogan for a 4-hour day and a 
4-day week Was raised at the Saturday 
séssion. John Harding of Chicago 


FANNIA COHN DENIES 


GIVING ENDORSEMENT 
TO WAGNER FOR SENATE 


Fannia Cohn, educational di- 
rector of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, and a 
former vice-president of the Inter~ 
national, has asked The New 
Leader to deny the authenticity of 
a report carried in several New 
York papers to the effect that she 
had endorsed the candidacy of 


Judge Robert Wagner, Democrat, 
for the U, S, Senate. 

Miss Cohn states she was never 
consulted on the matter. She adds 
that she has never endorsed any 
candidate for political office, hav- 
ing devoted her efforts in the labor 
movement to educational work 
only, 


FRESH CAMOUFLAGE 
FOR COMMUNIST MOVE 


In connection with the calling of a 
conference in Brussels in November 
for the discussion of colonial im- 
perialism, to which delegates are to be 
sent by various organizations in Ihero 
America, the Zurich Bureau of the 
Socialist and Labor International has 
issued the following statementt 

“Another one is to be added to the 
vast number of committees and or- 
ganizations set up by the Communists. 
Such masking organizations can, nat- 
urally, only for a certain length of 
time fulfil their purpose of exploiting 
non-Communists in the service of 
Moscow. As soon as the maneuver is 
exposed, the organization loses its 
power of attraction. Such was the 
course of the International Workers’ 
Relief. And so now the chief Com- 
munist organizer, Willi Munzenberg, is 
turning his attention to a new enter- 
prise of the same character. This time 
it is to be an International League 
against Colonial Atrocities and Oppres- 
sion. 

“Certainly no one can forbid the 
Communists to harness all their ener- 
gies to the service of their colonial pol- 
icy. But the mask of this League is 
bound to excite the same resistance as 
the other masks, under which they car~ 
ry on their work. Provisionally, such 
a League has been founded in Ger- 
many. It is true Germany has no 
colonies, but for Munzenberg it is the 
usual soil for starting operations. Ac- 








Typographical Union 16 and a member 
of the. convention committee on shorter 
hours. of work launched a new objec- 
tive for the 16-hour week. 

The convention proceeded more cau- 
tiously and adopted a resolution to 
continue the campaign of education for 
shorter hours and a shorter work week. 
This action was the occasion for ex- 
tendeqd and emphatic reaffirmation of 





the federation policy for higher wages 
ahd shorter hours as productivity and 
efficiency of labor increased. After 
John Frey of the molders, George Hed- 
rick of the painters, James Duncan of 
the granite cutters, James Lynch of the 
printers, Andrew Furuseth of the sea- 
men and Edward Gainor of the letter 
earriers had voiced their in 
their distinctive ways, President Green 
summed up the unanimous opinion by 
his closing statement. 

“This is one. of the most vital ques- 
tions before the A. F. of L.,” he said, 
“invélving every activity of thes work- 
ing people of our country. We are ad- 
justing ourselves to the new conditions 


approval 


up. “Wages must rise and hours must 
fall So that our workers may adjust 
themselves to the new factory condi- 
tions. How can the cultural and spirit- 
ual life of the worker be furthered 
if his body is given over to the cease- 
less toil and whir and strain of the 
modern factory? Give him leisure to 
renew his moral and physical strength 
and look after his soul's welfare and 
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1301 Boston Road, neur 169th Street 
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“Rediscovering God” 
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JESSIE STEPHEN 
“Patriotism and Profits” 
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announces the following Classes ar 


Lectures for Workers beg 
NOW and end MAY 29, 192 


Universal History 
Interpreted in the Li : of 
Philosophy. Lecture C 


HARRY WATON. 


Every Friday ~ . P. M., at the 
Chapel of Church of An Nations 
9 Second Aven ue New 


nning 


ing 


City 


Marx’s “Capital” 


(¥glume I) From Text tau 
I. H. MURASKIN 
Every Saturday from 4 to 6 P. M. 


ht bs 


At Room 609, Pe le’'s House 

® 7 East 15th Street 

¥ ADMISSION 16 CENTS 
A Clases for the Study of 


Spengler's Book 
‘The Decline of the West’ 
by HARRY WATON 


Philosophy of Religion 
With Relation to Old a 
Testaments tures b 


HARRY WATON. 


Every Sunday from 3 to 6:15 P. M. 
At the Culture Center, 

336 East 15th St.. New York City 

*Admission to Nos. 3 & 4, 50 Cents 


the nd 


Lec 


For further information, write to 


WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL INST, 
P. 0. Box 24, Station E, B’klyn, N. Y. 
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directly by the federation, 


| employers organized in the Associated 


ADMISSION 60 CENTS 


cording to its Constitution, the League 
sets itself the task of enlightening the 
‘widest elements of the population as 
to the true character of colonial policy 
and its action on the enslaved colon- 
ized nations, and colonial peoples.” 
However, the main idea was that of 
leading up to the internationalization 
of the League, using Germany as a 
point of leverage. The German League 
has a provisional.committee,. which is 
busying itself specially with a confer- 
ence in Brussells in November.” 











he will return it to the nation many 
times in better citizenship.” 

Resolutions passed earlier in the ses- 
indorsed the union label cam- 

favored the 44-hour for 
army and navy employes and govern- 
ment employes generally and made 
changes in the federation constitution 
that raise the per capita assessment of 
federal trade unions, the maximum jni- 
tiation fee and the reinstatement fee 
for them. Another excludes federal 
unions from strike and defense bene- 
fits unless they levy a local per capita 
tax of at least $1 a month, instead of 
the 75-cent minimum hitherto cur- 
rent. A federal union is one chartered 
instead of by 
a national or international union, to 
which most local unions belong. Fed- 
eral unions usually organized 
where the number of locals does not 
warrant organization of a new interna- 
tional or certain conditions 
would otherwise cause jurisdictional 
disputes. It is proposed by some that 
the automobile workers, if they should 
become unionized, would avoid many 
difficulties if they were put into fed- 
| eral unions. 


“ASSOCIATION INDUSTRIES 
SLUSH FUND CHARGED 


——@-—— 


sion 


paign, week 
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COHOES, N. Y.—New York State! 


Industries. Inc., have collected a huge 
| Slush fund to defeat legislative meas- 
ures favorable to labor, declared Jo- 
seph R. White, national organizer for| 
United Textile Workers, to a mass 
meeting of Cohoes unionists. Union 
representatives must appear at the 
hearings of the state industrial com- 
mission appointed to investigate the 
many laws proposed for and against! 
labor in the last legislatures. Unions 
must state their cases to the commis- | 
sion to get any sort of action on the 
compensation bill and other measures | 
backed by labor American Federa- 
tion of Labor organizer James Roach, 


the 
tacked the open shop operation ef Co- 


speaking at same meeting, at- 


hoes textile mills 
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5 P. M.—Contemporary Literature. 
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5 P. M.— 

EDMUND B, CHAFFEE 
“The Emotional Basis of Disbelief 
Immortality” 
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:30 
AMES. ‘WELDON JOHNSON 
“The Negro and the American 
Labor Movement” 
dl 
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ADMISSION FREE 


JUDGE WAGNER 


| pressive legislation he favors progress- 


FATHER OF ICE 
GRAB 


oe 


(Continued from page 1) 
ice companies to cut the ice and sell 
it, but at any rate the state can step 
in and use it for itself. 

The Socialists proposed that the 
state harvest the ice and sell it to the 
people at a trifle more than cost. 
That would have deprived the ice 
dealers of the state of vast profits, 
but it would have meant ice in abun- 
dance to the masses at a purely nomi- 
nal cost. It would also have meant a 
small profit for the state. The only 
merit of that proposal was that it 
would serve the people. The fatal evil 
in the bill was (1) that the good, patri- 
otic ice dealers would lose their profits 
and (2) it came from the despised 
Socialists. 

Instead of that measure becoming 


law, another bill emerged from the 
Senate. It provided: 
1. That all the ice in the state 


should be turned over to a State Ice 
Comptroller who would serve without 
pay. 

2. That that State Ice Comptroller 
should be Mr. Benjamin B. Odell. 

3. That that Comptroller was to fix 
prices for ice, and that it should be 
illegal to sell ice below that figure. 

4. That the state would get not one 
penny from the sale of the ice. 

If ever there was a graft bill that 
was it. First of all, never in the his- 
tory of the state has a bill named a 
public official to be appointed under 
its provisions. Second, Mr. Odell, for- 
mer Republican boss of the state and 
twice Governor, was one of the biggest 
wholesale ice dealers in the state. 
Serving without pay meant that it 
was understood that he was to con- 
tinue in his private business, which 
was the sale of ice at a price to be 
fixed by himself. And finally, when 
summer came, in spite of the abun- 
dance of ice during the winter, which 
had heen harvested under Mr. Odell’s 
direction and stored and sold to re- 
tailers at a price he had fixed, ice: was 
higher than ever before that summer 
—and several dealers were actually 
stopped by the courts from selling at 
prices under those fixed. It was’a 


fearfully hot summer and _ suffering 
Was acute. Cheap ice weuld have 
made the summer endurable. 


The story of the fight against that 
bill is a stirring one. The ten Social- 
ists in the Assembly fought like ti- 
gers against that colossal graft. For 
their pains they were subjected to a 
violent drunken outburst by the pet of 
Tammany Hall, Martin G. McCue, bar- 
tender and ex-pugilist, who shrieked 


that the Socialists for opposing that 
bill were “the.ten most .unpatriotic 


men in the state of New York.” 

That bill, as it came from the state 
Senate, was introduced and sponsored 
by Senator Robert F. Wagner. It was 
introduced as a “war bill,” and in some 
mysterious way it was supposed to be 
patriotic. 


The other incident referred to oc- 
curred five years earlier. William 
Sulzer was governor of New York. 


He had been nominated by the notori- 


N. Y. Socialist Campaign 
Welcomed by Sympathizers 
With Crowded Meetings 


—_——_— oe 
SPLENDID campaign is being 
conducted by the Socialist Party 
of New York City. During the 


past two weeks between 80 and 100 
meetings in public schools and halls 
and upon the streets have been held 
with a considerable degree of success. 
Large audiences have greeted our 
speakers and a very fine response was 
also evidenced. A kattery of some 50 
Socialist spellbinders, headed by our 
indefatigable candidate for Governor, 
Judge Jacob Panken, with the assist- 
ance of Jessie Stephen of Great Britain, 
are covering a number of meetings 
every day. Great quantities of leaflets 
are being printed and distributed. In 
fact, our spécial campaign leaflets are 
being used almost as fast as they come 
from the press. While financial re- 
sources are hardly commensurate with 
our desires and numerous activities, 
Socialists are making a campaign the 
like of which has not been seen in New 
York City since the hectic days of 1917, 
when Morris Hillquit was running for 
Mayor. 

Jessie Stephen, who has arrived for 
a tour of the United States and Canada, 
is engaged by the New York Socialists 
for the balance of the campaign. Last 
Monday evening she addressed three 
large mass meetings on the East Side 
and was received with enthusiasm. 

The city office of the Socialist Party 
declares that interest in Party organi- 
zation is rapidly growing, and during 
the last three or four weeks applica- 
tions for membership have been com- 
ing in at the rate of about 25 per week. 
In other words, there is evidence of a 
distinct revival of Socialism and So- 
cialist organization. 


AMSTERDAM DEFINES 
MEXICAN CONFERENCE 


That the informal conference of labor 
leaders from al] over the world, to be 
held in Mexico City the latter part of 
this month on the initiative of the 
Mexican Federation of Labor has 
aroused much interest in European 
trade union circles and also caused a 
little confusion is indicated by a dis- 
cussion of the matter at a meeting of 
the executive committee of the Inter- 
of Trade Unions 





national Federation 
held in Amsterdam, Sept. 20 and 21. 
It was brought out that the con- 


the 
in- 


the fact that 
had 


fusion was due to 
Mexican Federation of Labor 
vited a number 
not affiliated with the I. F. T. U. While 
approving the idea of European labor 
men getting first hand information on 
the Mexican situation, the executive 
committee thought it advisable to de- 
fine its stand by passing the following 
resolution: 

“The Executive, In view of the con- 
ditions under which the delegation is 
to go to Mexico, decides that, on its 
own behalf and on that of the I. F. T. 
U., it must decline to take any respon- 
sibility whatever for it.” 

The conference in Mexico City is ex- 
pected to be attended by many repre- 
sentative labor chiefs, including Pres- 
ident Green of the A. F. of L., and is 
regarded as preliminary to 
formal affiliation by the Mexican Fed- 
eration of Labor with the I, F. T. U. 


generally 


























ous .Charles F. Murphy, and for a 
while he did Murphy's bidding. That 
was the time of open gambling houses 
(just after the Rosenthal murder), 
protected vice, open looting of the 
public till by Tammany officials. After 
a few months Sulzer balked at doing 


what Murphy ordered him to do. He 
was willing to do crooked things, but 
there were some things that even he 


couldn't endure. So Murphy ordered 
the governor fired, as if he were an 
office boy caught stealing postage 
stamps. 

The Speaker of the Assembly at 
that time was Assemblyman Alfred E. 
Smith, of New York. The Majority 
Leader of the Assembly was Assem- 
blyman Aaroh J. Levy. The Majority 
Leader of the Senate was Senator 
Robert F. Wagner. Those three men 
did the job, one of the dirtiest in re- 
cent political history Every one of 
them has been rewarded for his loy- 
alty to a crooked and thieving political 
machine. 

This is not say that Robert F. 
Wagner is crooked. This is merely to 
point out that his loyalty to his politi- 
cal machine is the one guiding prin- 
ciple of his political life, and. when 
his machine permits him to favor pro 


to 


legislation. And when that ma- 
chine wants something crooked done, 
his loyalty to the machine prevails. 
Can we afford to have the author of 
the Ice Grab bill of 1918 in the Senate? 


ive 





Can we be sure that if something | 
really big comes along and his organtf- | - 
zation wants to sit in on it, that he 


! 
will serve the people—or will he serve | 


his machine? His past record gives} 
the answer. | 

Are we to sell our political self re- 
spect for a few grudging favors? Or! 


own party, re- 


Tammany | 


are we to build 
gardless of the 


up our 
crumbs that 
throws out in exchange for support 
that puts them in 
loot and 


respecting 


and ina 
the people? | 


power po- | 


Sition to exploit 


Self people will vote for 
Jessie Wallace Hughan 
the 


working for a new deal and a new 


and the whole 


Socialist ticket as only way of 


civilization. 


——— —— _—— -| 
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The Exécutive Committee announced 
that it had found it impossible to ap- 
inde- 


up an International Educational Com- 
mittee as a part of the I. F. T. U. 

The provisional agenda for 
fourth congress of the I. F. T. U,, 
be held in Paris, August 1-6, 1927, 
given out at the Amsterdam meeting. 
includes international aid in of 
wage conflicts, the disarmament ques- 
tion and the fight against war and 
militarism, the world economic situa- 
tion, the international fight for the 
eight-hour day and the position of 
non-manual workers, civil service em- 
ployees and professional workers in 
the trade union movement 

A proposal by R. Stenhuis of Holland 
to place on the agenda the question of 
of Italian goods was not 
but the General 


the 
to 
as 


case 


a boycott 
accepted in this form, 


Council is to be informed of it at the 
beginning of its next meeting, so that 
it may decide whether or not it will 


discuss it as a special item. 


SOCIALIST UNITY 


of labor organizations | 














prove the establishment of an 
pendent Workers’ Education Interna- | 
| tional, but that it had decided to set| 


| 
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LEWIS CHALLENGE 
“PROSPERITY” 
AS FRAUD 


Massachusetts Workers 
in Poor Circum- 
stances, Says Letter to 
Butler, Republican 
Boss 








By a New Leader Correspondent 
OSTON.—Coolidge’s ‘‘prosperity” 
B is challenged as a fraud under 
which Massachusetts working 
men and 
able circumstances, 


women are living in miser- 

in a letter sent to 

Senator William M. Butler, Republican 

candidate for re-election, by Alfred 
Baker Lewis, his Socialist opponent. 

Mr. Lewis wrote: 

“T gather from your speeches to date 
that you are seeking re-election to the 
Senate as the candidate of the Re- 
publican Party, on your record and 
that of your party while in office. 

“With President Coolidge a Massa- 
chusetts man, and as you are a very 
close friend of the President's, it can- 
not be denied that Massachusetts has 
tremendous influence in the National 
Government. 

“Why, then, do you do so little for 
the workers of Massachusetts? 

“Forty per cent of the shoe workers 
of aur State are out of work. Nearly 
twenty per cent of the werkers in the! 
woollen mills are unemployed. Over | 
twenty-five per cent cf the operatives} 
in our cotton mills are unemployed. 
Average wages among the workers in 
our cotton mills are less than $18 per 
week. Even for men--heads of fam- 
ilies—the average wage in the cotton 
mills is only $20 a week. Yet you are 
a great cotton manufatcurer, one of 
the largest in the State. How would 
you like to bring up a family on $20 a 
week? 

“Average wages in Massachusetts 
were less this year than in 1925. And 
in 1925 Massachusetts wages averaged 
ten per cent less than in 1924, This| 
is despite the fact that wages for the! 
rest of the country gained slightly 
during this time. But in Massachus- 
etts, where you and Governor Fuller 
are both employers of labor, wages de- 
clined, 

“On the other hand, the gains 
the plutocrats, and _ capitalists, 
bankers and great employers of labor, 
have been enormous. 
country divi- 
Some 








of 
the 


such as you are, 
Throughout the whole 
dends and profits have gone up. 
railroads today are earning at the rate 
of 20 per cent and even 25 per cent. 
Almost daily the Stock Exchange re- 
cords new high levels for the price of 
securities. Dividend and interest pay- 
ments have been than six per 
cent larg so far this year than in|} 
1925, and were 6 per cent larger in 
1925 again than in 1924, And it is} 
common knowledge that the profits | 
earned have increased more than the} 
This, Mr. Butler, 
of the 


more 








ger 


dividends declared, 


took place while the wages 
workers in Massachusetts, where you 
are one of the largest employers of 
labor in the State, were going down. | 
“The concentration of wealth and| 
power in the hands of the American 
plutocrats is increasing. Testimony 
before the Industrial Relations Com- | 
mission in 1913 showed that 2 per 
cent of the people then owned 60 per 
centof the wealth. The most recent re- 
port of the Federal Trade Commission 
shows that only 1 per cent of--the 
people now own 59 per cent of the 


wealth, What ‘are you and your party 
doing to stop this alarming tendency? 

“You and the Republican Party no 
doubt good and faithful represen- | 
tatives of the capitalist class, the plu- 


are 


tocrats and bankers, who pay the cam-| 
paign funds of the Republicans. | 

“But I challenga you to show that 
you or your party have done a thing 
| for the working class of Massachus- | 
etts since the election of Mir, Harding 
}as President, and [I challenge you to 
show that any of the figures I have}; 
quoted are wrong. The workers of 
Massachusetts have not forgotten the 
epidemic of wage cuts in the textile 
industry which followed the election 


NEARER IN IRELAND 


According to a report sent out by 
the Zurich Bureau of the 
Labor International, the 
rangement 

the Irish 
Northern Treland 


and 


Socialist 
recent ar- 
Labor Part 
that 
a fo 


between the 


Free State and of 


than 


of 
is more 
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has a considerable 
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In Its comparative 
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organiz 
environ- 
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ment in of two, 


harder problems tackle. 
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| INGERSOLL FORUM 
Meets Every Sunday Evening 
|| Chamber of Music Hall, 
| Carnegie Hall 


| Mr. CLEMENT WOOD | 
Lectures Oct, i7th, Eight P. M., o | 
“IS THERE A GOD?” || 
QUESTIONS AND SPEECHES 
FROM THE FLOOR 





Come Early! All Are Welcome rit 


\& 


and | 


} 


vi 


thriv- | 


in 1924 
BAKER 
indidate 


Coolidge 
“ALFRED 
“Socialist C 


of Mr 
LEWIS, 
for 


United | 
States Senator.” 


WORKERS’ SPORTS 


| mysticism 


| Goose Step,” 


| “Evolution of Life” 


DUES INCREASED BY 
POTTERY WORKERS 


At the fifth congress of the Pottery 
Workers’ International, held in Karls- 
bad, Aug. 15-19, affiliation dues were 
raised to three pfennigs (about % cent) 
per member per year. Georg Wollman 
of Germany was re-elected interna- 
tional. secretary and headquarters was 
retained in Charlottenburg. The next 
congress will be held in Copenhagen. 

Among the resolutions passed by the 
congress was one urging the delegates 
to use their influence with their re- 
spective governments to obtain the 
ratification of the Washington Eight- 
Hour Day Convention of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization of the 
League of Nations. 


2ND RAND CLASS 
PLANNED 


Popular Response of 
Unionists Closes Reg- 
istration for First Sec- 
tion 


HE 
: ers’ 


the Rand 
ence this year has awakened keen in- 





Night-a-Week Work- 
by 
School of Social Sci- 


Three- 
Training Course given 


among trade union members, 
as evidenced by the fact that out of 
the fifty-three students enrolled forty- 
two are trade unionists, and more ap- 


It has been 


terest 


plications are pouring in. 
decided to close registrations for the 
present class and to organize a second 
class, which will begin its work about 
November..1. Trade. union 
who. wish to. be considered for scholar- 
ship in this course should apply with- 


members 


out delay. 

The first hour classes in English A, 
B and C are now filled almost to ca- 
pacity, but there is room for a few 
that 
Mr. 
and 

on 


more students in other classes 


meet at 8:30 p. 
Berenberg’s class composition 
literary criticism, which meets 
Mondays at 7 o'clock. 

A new course in English for begin- 
ners will be launched about November 
1. This is intended especially for per- 
sons who have lived in this country 
only a short time and are very de- 
ficient in English. Readers of the New 
Leader who are in touch with such 
elements will render a service by let- 
ting them know of this opportunity to 
begin mastering the language. 

In addition to the regular Workers’ 
Training Course, popular courses for 
workers, in literature and science, are 
also given. 

The course that V. F. 
giving on “Contemporary Writers and 
Thought” has awakened un- 


m,, as also in 


in 


Calverton is 


Social 


usual interest, as evidenced by the fact | 


that the number of students and listen- 
leaps and bounds 
at each meeting. This Friday night, 
October 15, at 8:30 p. m., he will dis- 
cuss Wassermann, the German 
ist. He will deal with Wassermann’'s 
and interpretation of the 
world in which we have 
This lecture will deal 
more detail with the nature of the 
European economic since 
1918 and with Wassermann’'s work 
an expression of it. Wassermann's 
novels, “The World's Illusion,” “Gold” 
and “Faber,” will be emphasized. 

The following Friday, October 22, 
Mr. Calverton will lecture on Barbusse 


ers is increasing by 


novel- 


post-bellum 
been ensnared. 
in 
situation 


as 


will be featured, and Bar- 


busse’s war novels will be dealt with 
in detail These works will be con- 
| Sidered in relationship to the type of 


chaos prevailing today. 

E. Crampton of Colum- 
Will lecture on 

this Saturday 

He will discuss 


capitalistic 

Prof. Henry 
bia University 
, Oc- 
16, o'clock 


tober at 2 














} 


and Upton Sinclair. This time Upton 
| Sinclair's novels, “The Jungie” and/| 
“100,” as well as his sociological works, 
such as “The Brass Check” and “The|} 


the | 


the evidence upon which the evolution | 


GOLD PERMITTING 
WORK ON SCAB 
DRESSES 


——— 


Editor of Advance Takes 
Communist Fur Union 


Head to Task 


—_—e—— 


HE editor of Advance, in the 
T current issue of the official organ 
Amalgamated Clothing 
the occasion of an 


of the 
takes 
imaginary talk 
member” chide the Communist 
leader of the N. Y. Joint Board of 
Furriers’ Union, who a few weeks ago 
declared it to be the duty of the Amal- 
gamated to call out its members in a 
sympathy strike with the ladies’ cloth- 
ing workers, who are now out. ; 

Manager Ben Gold, of the Furriers, 
a Communist, made his reference con- 
cerning the Amalgamated and a sym- 
pathetic strike notwithstanding the 
fact that since the declaration of the 
strike, and even now, members of his 
union have been finishing scab-made 
ladies’ garments with fur trimmings. 
The Advance's remarks on the affairs 
is but the first outward reference to 
a matter which has been the subject 
of much discussion below the surface. 

In the conversation between the “un- 
known member” 
Advance, the former inquires about the 
feasability of a general strike in the 
needle trades to aid the garment work- 
ers. The editor doubts the value of a 
general strike, The “unknown mem- 
ber” then asks: 

“But then why did the represen- 
tative of another union, the other 
day, tell the cloakmakers that it 
was the duty of the Amalgamated 
to call its people out on a strike 
to help cloakmakers?” 

The Editor: “He probably had 
his reasons for saying so. Perhaps 
he tried to save his own face, who 
can tell? For, if stories that we 
hear are really true, organized 
workers of a related industry are 
working on trimming of cloaks 
manufactured in scab shops. That 
union happens to enjoy a very 
radical leadership, too. But you 
know this is just the thing to do 
when you wish to get away with 
murder. Just be quick-witted 
enough to shout: ‘Murder!’” 

Unknown Member: “You charge 
that man with having actually at- 
tempted to cover up this dastardly 
thing? Why, he spoke for amalga- 
tion.” 

The Editor: “Don't get excited. 
He spoke for amalgamation, but 
seemed to fail to do the very thing 
without which amalgamation is an 
empty sound. He did not have to 
wait for amalgamation to stop his 
own people from doing the non- 
union thing.” 


INTERNATIONAL AWAITS 
THE SWISS SOCIALISTS 


Workers, 
with an “unknown 


to 





The passing of a resolution by -the 
| Executive Committee of the Social 
Democratic Party of Switzerland, on 


Sept. 12, advising the delegates to the 
national convention to ‘be held in 
Neuenburg, Nov. 6 and 7, to vote for 


affiliation with the Socialist and Labor 
has heen welcomed with 
sreat satisfaction by the Zurich Bu- 
reau of the International and it is ex- 
pected that before long the powerful 
Swiss party be formally lined up 


International, 


will 
with its brother parties, 
The motion for affiiliation was 
passed by a vote of 35 to 10 and a res- 
Rebert Grimm giving the 
Committee's reasons for its 
was adopied 31 to 16 votes. 
points out that, while 
Labor International 
Swiss ideal of an 


olution by 
Executive 
aciion by 
This resolution 
the Socialist and 


is not yet up to the 


all-embracing International, it is on 
the way and that the Swiss.Socialists 
can do better work on the inside by 
holding aloof 

At the same meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee a_ resolution was 

adopted and sent to the National Gov- 
ernment protesting against the high- 
handed action of the Swiss Federal 
Law Department in ruling that mem- 
hers of the Executive Committee of 
| Socialist and Labor International ate 
| tending meetings of that body in Swit- 
zerland not allowed to deliver 


theory is founded and, above all, the 
importance of the evolutionary method 
Every student of history, politics, eco- 
nomics and sociology ought to have as 
his hasis an understanding of ‘the 
menetic or evolutionar’ method In a 
word, Prof. Crampton’ will give his 
listeners the fundamentals of a scién- 
| tific approach to our social problem 
Vernon Loggins has been conduct- 

;} ing his course in modern poetry in a| 


Tourist Club Hike 
17, 


Sunday. October we hike to our 


Midvale, N. J., wit! 
Trail. We have arrang 


am for Saturday eve- 


camp at 


lowers of the 


in artistic prog 


ning consisting of 


recitations and folk 
morning there 


Den Meeting 


38 hours leader, 


Non-members are 
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ee 


| poetry 


most interesting and human way. Each 


week he has a significant poet read Be- 
Saturday at 4 
the 
whose 


fore the class This 


p. m. the class will be favored by 
Tageard, 
Impert 


country 


presence of Genevieve 


has appeared in every ant 


work 


magazine in the 


cept at such meetings. This 
case of Otto 


speeches ex¢ 


ruling was made in the 


| Bauer of Austria, who was thus barred 

from addressing a meetings of the 
Zur local of the Socialist Party 
during the August meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee 








UNION OFFICERS, ATTENTION: 
THE REW MANHATTAN CASINO 


55th Street and Eighth Avenue, New York 


[OA 100 PER GENT. UNION HALL! 


This large, beautiful hall is new available for meet- 
ings, balls and all indoor functions. 
perfect service 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Moderate rates, 





Capacity, 5,000. 
Spacious Stage 


Dance Floor, 6,000 Sq. Ft. 
Medium-Sized Lodge Rooris 
51 Balcony Boxes 








FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL EDGECOMB 2653 
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OLD PARTIES HIT 
FOR USE OF 
INJUNCTION 


Panken Brings Old Fire To 
N. Y. Socialist Campaign; 
Other Triumphs Recalled 














Socialist Candidate for 
Governor Gives Stand 
on Schools and Coal 


By Judge Jacob Panken 


Socialist Candidate for Governor of 


New York 
TT Constitution of the State pro- 





Crowd Away 





of New York. The 


vides that the Legislature shall 
provide for the maintenance and 
support of a system of free common 
schools wherein all the children of the 


State may be educated. That is a man- excited. Politics was brewing, and 
date. That isa command. Yet in this; the East Side was nothing if not 
State, under a Democratic administra-| political, The Socialists had been 
tion—a so-called administration of the} making inroads into the old party 


people's friends—seventy-odd thousand 
children have entered school this year 
and are permitted only part education. 
Last year the number of part-time 
scholars was 54,000. But the efficient 
Democratic party, the professed friends 
of the people, has so well managed the 
city that the number has been in- 
creased from 54,000 to 70,000 thousand. 

When the Constitution says that all 
the children in the State should have 


to bolster it up. The big moguls 


thousands of people were following 


escorting Charles 


Candidate for Governor 
Acknowledged Orator 
—Once Took Hughes’ 


By Wm. M. Feigenbaum 
NE night in October, 1908, things 
were stirring on the East Side 
streets 
around the intersection of Grand and 
Orchard were black with people—all 


strength and something had to be done 


the G. O. P., eager to make an im- 
pressive showing that year, had sent 
two of its biggest guns into that tur- 
bulent territory, and literally tens of 


procession of automobiles that were 
E, Hughes, Gover- 


educational opportunity, does 
mean that the children 


One hundred and ten thousand children 


of school age “attending school were 


issued permits to go to work during 
the last year. The Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of New York reports 
that it issued to children in school, 
numbering 110,000, permits to leave 
school and go to work, with their edu- 
cation uncompleted. What an indict- 
ment against our present system of 
society! In this, the richest city in 
the world, of the richest. country in 
the world—we boast 2,300 millionaires 
in New York—110,000 children must 
be taken out. of the schools and sent 
into the factories, while hundreds 0° 
thousands of adults are unable to ob- 
tain employment! A system which 
takes the child out of school and puts 


it into the factory, while it drives the | 


father out of the factory, is unworthy 
to continue, is unworthy to exist. But 
profit is the ruling factor, and children 


work cheaper than adults. What 
matters that the child is weakly? 
What matters that the child is de- 


prived of its education? What matters 
if the parent becomes the recipient of 
his child’s earnings? What matters 
all that as long as the sacredness of 
profit is continued inviolate? We pro- 
pose, and I pledge myself that no stone 
will remain unturned, if I am elected 
Governor of this State, until every 
child does not only have a place in the 
publie schools of our communities, but 
is provided with the opportunity to 
-emain in school during its school life. 
The protection of the life, the protec- 
tion of the health of the child, the fit- 
ting of the child culturally for life, is 
more important to man today and to 
man of the future than all of the 
profits that may be obtained by the 
exploitation of the child life. 
There is no longer any 
that there are certain necessities which 
are public in character and must 
publicly supplied; water, for instance; 
police protection fis another instance; 
fire protection another instance. 
But there are public necessities which | 
are still privately controlled. Coal is} 
a public need in this climate. Our 
very lives depend upon the continuous |} 
flow of fuel. Coal is a prime necessity. | 
Yet we have the spectacle of the na- | 
tion being at the mercy of the coal | 
barons. The coal barons grind the 
faces of the coal miners into the dust. | 
They compel them to live the lives of | 
They are as much feudal lords 
and when} 


argument 


is 


serfs. 
as those of the middle ages; 
the coal miner dares to resent the op- 
pression of the paron by strike, he is/ 
met by the policeman’s club, and, what} 
jis worse, the judge's injunction. 

Coal is a natural resource, and \v hen | 
gome arrogate the coal for private ex- | 
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MAX WOLFF 


that 
should also 
have an opportunity to go to school? 


be | 


cialist 


| of a strike in that industry 


strike that is'going on in the city 


our citizens are involved, 
probably 
souls, 


election, and James S. 
| didate Vice-President 

> 
United States. 





for of 


ner of Orchard and Grand. From 
third-story window there 
Socialist banners with the names an 


Debs, Ben Hanford, 


| fice under the emblem of the Arm an 
| Torch, 

Behind 
campaign headquarters, and sitting a 


the banners 


tables were scores of enthusiasts ad 





dressing envelopes, licking 


| 


folding circulars and doing all 


capitalist party candidates, 
of them just yelling. 
The Crowd Captured 

“What a meeting that would make! 


enviously. 
make! 





the fire escapes 


to address it. 

That was a 
memory 
my memory. 


long time ago, 


did Irishman, the late beloved Wil 
Mailly, 
Billy Karlin, 
of Jack Panken. 
was the hero of the occasion. 





of his hand, 


rally 


cialist circles for many, many years. 


The royal procession of Hughes and 
solitary 


Sherman went but in 


splendor. 


on, 


nor of the State and candidate for re- 
Sherman, can- 
the 


The entourage had reached the cor- 
depended 
pictures of such men as Eugene V. 
Joshua Wanhope, 


Morris Hillquit, William Mailly, Jacob! 
Panken and other candidates for of- 


was Socialist 
4 


stamps, 
the 


countless things that are done for elec- | contact with life; 


tion day. There was a roar from the |¥Upon which so many old-party men 
stvest, and these ta thie room went become judges and serve the exploiters 

° . Th so faithfully. But Judge Panken never 
look out of the window. ey saw forgets for one moment that he is a 
the shouting mob—some of them | Socialist. If he weren't, don’t you sup- 


cheering, a lot hissing and booing the 
and most 


” 


said one of the Socialists in the room 
And what a meeting it did 
Before you could turn around 
Socialist campaigners had leaped upon 
three stories above 
that turbulent crowd and commenced 


but the 
of that night is still fresh in 
I remember as if it were 
yesterday the eloquence of that splen- 


the bellowing, booming voice of 
and the inspiring oratory 
It was Panken who 
He held 
that crowd, he caught it in the hollow 
he held its attention, and 
he turned it into a wildly cheering So- 
that was the talk of So- 


Word of the high doings at 


East Side. 


lonely enough. 


entire crowd turned its back upon the 
speaker, faced Hughes and Sherman, 


hissing and booing, and turned back 
to the speaker comfortably settled to 
hear the rest of the speech. 
A Madison Square Meeting 

I recall another occasion at Madison 
Square Garden. The building: was 
jammed with people who had come to 
celebrate Meyer London's election to 
Congress in 1914. There had been too 
many speakers and the vast audience 
began to droop. Then Panken was in- 
troduced, and in three minutes he had 
galvanized it into life, into a cheering, 
shouting, jubilating mass of 15,000 men 
and women who knew they were happy 
a|at Meyer London's election and who 
were at last given an opportunity to 
vent their joy. 
That gives a hint of the kind of 
man that Jacob Panken is. He is en- 
thusiastic, he is eloquent, he is utterly 
devoted and he works like a dog for 
his ideals—and he is a man of first- 
rate ability, inflaming his ability with 
the fire of his enthusiasm and so be- 
a/coming one of the greatest Socialist 
campaigners this country has ever 
q | Seen. 
Jacob Panken is a Socialist judge, 
elected in 1917 from the East Side that 
knows him so well. He is a good 
judge, a first-class judge, a judge be- 
| fore whom lawyers are glad to appear. 
There is justice in his court, and 
everyone, especially working people, 
tenants, the underdogs: of this world, 
know that they can get justice before 
t | Judge Panken. He is honored and re- 
spected by his associates. He could 
easily have slipped into a judicial atti- 
tude and have assumed that once on 
the bench he is in a vacuum With no 
that is the theory 


of 


d 








pose he might very easily have risen 
much higher in the judicial scale? But 
he is a Socialist, and his idea of So- 
cialism is, not the elevation of Social- 
ists, but the growth of Socialism— 
which is something entirely different. 

Jacob Panken is running for Gov- 
ernor of New York this year, and he is 
rolling up his sleeves for his usual 
| Vigorous campaign. His opponents are 
the multi-millionajre Ogden Mills and 
Al Smith, the window dressing for 
Tammany Hall. Panken’s campaign 
issue is just Socialism, and he is 
making it his business to let every 
man and woman and child in the state 
of New York know that it really 
1} doesn’t matter so very much whether 
one or another supporter of the prés- 
ent system is Governor, so long as a 
large and growing number of voters 
support the ideals he is giving his life 
He is prepared to do the piotfeer 
work; if it falls to his lot to fill public 
office, he will do it loyally and well. 
If it is his fate merely to prepare the 
way for others, he will be just as 
willing. For his one ideal, the 
subject of his life, service to the | 
cause of Socialism. 


to. 


one 


is 








Grand and Orchard spread all over the 
From every street crowds 
began pouring toward that corner. And 
when a little while later the G.O.P. 
triumphal procession passed that cor- 
ner again it was followed by very few 
people, and the high dignitaries looked 
I recall that at one 
moment during Panken’s address the 


gave them the benefit of a good, lusty 


BARRING PROFIT 
ON BOOZE 





tion Muddle 


Prohibition still occupies the 
attention of many voters in New 
York State to the exclusion of 
many economic issues important to 
workingmen and women. The State 
Committee of the Socialist Party 
has ready for distribution a leaflet 
on the question of prohibition, 
which is printed below. Copies can 
be obtained from the various party 
headquarters. 








This “issue” has absorbed the 
attention of millions of voters. 
Decent housing for human beings, the 
ever present menace of a coal famine 
in winter, an ice famine in summer, 
the private grabbing of great power 
sites, the problems of international 
peace, more equity in distributing 
wealth—all the more grave problems 
of American life are set aside for this 
“issue.” ‘ 

Meantime prohibition has been hor- 
ribly bungled by the professional poli- 
ticians. They have no convictions. If 
sentiment is “wet” in a State, they are 
“wet”; if “dry,” they are “dry.” Noth- 
ing is settled. The only‘thing certain 
is uncertainty. Reason gives way to 
prejudice and the politicians get what 
they want—office. 


The Evils 

We ask the voters to think through 
the maze of disappointment, contra- 
dictions, absurdities and the hypocri- 
sies of the politicians. Let us begin 
with a few facts that every candid man 
and woman must admit. 

Private production and sale of alco- 
holic beverages proved unsatisfactory 
to most of us. It debauched poli- 
tics, ruined families and made the pri- 
vate saloon a boozing den of the lowest 
type. The stuff sold was often adul- 
terated and was ruinous to health. 
Too often workingmen acquired the 
habit of swilling the poison to excess. 
The habitual drunk became a useless 
citizen. He was unable to think. He 
sank lower and lower and often be- 
came a tool of mercenary politicians. 
He became a He stuffed 


iE we vote wet or vote dry? 








“repeater.” 


the ballot box or served as bully to 
intimidate sober voters. 
The Reaction 
It is not surprising, therefore, that 


many people declared that the liquor 
traffic must be destroted by law. A 
generation ago millions also voted to 
destroy the great combinations of cap- 
ital. They saw the evils and their re- 
action was to destroy the thing out of 
which the evils issued. They failed. It 
that we will destroy 
deep in our 


is easy 
something 


to say 


rooted social 


SOCIALISTS URGE 


Government Control and 
Ownership Cited as 
Solution for Prohibi- 


Citizens: Union Endorses 
Thomas Over Downing, 
Tammany Senate Leader 


Friday, Oct. 15—Corner 102nd 


and Second avenue; speakers? 
George Dobsevage, B. Schub 

Silverman. z 
Saturday, Oct. 16—Corner 1 


street and Madison avenue and 
106th street and Madison a 
speakers: Esther Friedman, I. 
Dobtsevage, B. Schub and H. Mar 

Monday, Oct. 18—Corner 116th 
and Lexington avenue, corner 
street and Lexington avenue and 
ner 103rd street and Third aven 


rr 





Assembly in Bronx— 
2 Women Given Ap- 
proval 


——o—_—_ 


HOUGH his opponent, the “in- 
T cumbent Senator Bernard Down- 

ing, is the Democratic Jeader in 
the upper House of the New York 
State Legislature, Norman Thomas, 
Socialist candidate for the State 
Senate in the 14th District, is given 
the endorsement of the Citizens 
Union. Downing is found qualified for 
office, but Thomas is ‘endorsed and 
preferred.” 

Other “Socialist candidates praised 
by the Citizens Union are Evelyn West 
Hughan, Nathan Fine, Nina E. Hill- 
quit, David Mikel, Samuel A. De Witt. 

The recommendations of the Citizens 
Union, a non-partisan reform organ- 
ization, follow: 

State Senate 


De Witt Endorsed for* 


(Soc.), indorsed and preferred. 
candidate of distinguished intellectua 


A 


1 


attainments and high character who 
is indorsed and grevernes over his op- 


ponents. 
Assembly 
New York County 
38d District—Evelyn West 
(Soc.). Indorsed. 


Hugan 


An unusually well qualified candi- 


date who would be valuable as a legis- 
lator. 


6th District—Nathan Fine (Soc.), 
qualified. A candidate of ability and 
training. 


9th District—Nina E. Hillquit (Soc.), 
qualified. A candidate qualified by 
education and training. 

23d District—David Mikol 
qualified. He is qualified by 
tion and training. 


(Soc.), 
educa- 


Bronx County 
7th District—Samuel A. De Witt 
(Soc.), indorsed. 


candidate who merits indorsement for} gon 





14th District — Norman Thomas 


this office. 








N. Y. Socialists to Hold 


An alert, intelligent | ; 


| man, 


speakers: Jessie 
cal and Eli Cohen. 
Wednesday. Oct. 


114th street and Lexington ave 
corner 104th street and Madison ave= ” 
nue and corner 111th street and 

son avenue; speakers:: Ethelred: » 


102nd street and Madison avenue and~ 
corner 115th street and Madison aves 
nue; speakers: I. George Dobsevage, 
B. Schub. I. Silverman, Dr. Leon Land 
and Jessie Wallace Hughan. 

Friday, Oct. 22—Corner 110th street 
and Fifth avenue; speakers:. I. George 
Dobsevage, I. Silverman, B. Schub and 
Norman Thomas. 

Saturday, Oct. 23—102nd street and 
Madison avenue, 106th street and Mad- 
ison avenue and 114th street and Madie 
avenue; speakérs: Esther Fried< 

William Karlin, E. Brown, 
| I. George Dobsevage, B. Schub and won 


Marcal. 
BRONX 
Oct. 15—Corner 


Bathgate and Tremont avee 
speakers: William Karlin, TL. 











| 
| 





Friday, 
Square, 
nues; 


speakers: Dr. Leon R. Land, L Goores 

Dobsevage, Otto West and yaa? 

Marcal. , 
Tuesday, Oct. 19—Corner 116th 


street and Lenox avenue, corner 105th 
street and Third aventie, corner 106th 
street and Madison avenue and  coré> 
ner 112th street and Madison avenues 
Stephen of Great . 
Britain, I. George Dobsevage, H. Mar=_ 


Many Campaign Rallies 


Polstein and David Kasson, 
Oct. 16—Corner Longwood 
avenues; speakers, 


Philips, I. 
Saturday, 
and Prospect 


gust Claessens, Isidore Polstein, Sam- 





22d Assembly District, Brooklyn 
Friday evening, Oct. 22—Public | 
School Nq. 149, Wyona street and Sut- | 














life; it is not so easy to accomplisl? it. 
We have not destroved liquor ! 
traffic. It has merely been driven 
underground. It is just as necessary to | 


recognize this as it is to recognize the | 


the 


evils mentioned above. We still have | 
drunkenness. The bartender has been | 
replaced by the bootlegger. Liquor is | 


secretly made and sold or else import- | 
ed. The nation is filled with 
Raids are frequent. It notorious 
that many dry officials are bribed. The 
more prosecutions there are the fmore 
there A greater | 
staff of officials is employed to 
the traffic 


spies. 


is 





are to be prosecuted. 
destroy | 
tnan has been employed for | 











ploitation, they are like the robber | cratic, these Tammany judges. If the 
barons of the middle ages. Coal should; principle is established that a violation 
be owned by us collectively. Coal | of an injunction is a matter for the| 
should become the property of the na-| Police Department to handle, it means | 
tion. The Republicans promise pro- | that the very foundation upon which | 
tection to the public in the event of| we claim our liberities has been de- | 
future strikes in the coal industry.| Stroyed. The right to strike means | 
What does that mean? More injune-| nothing unless there is the right to] 
tions against the coal miners, more | picket. As injunction denying the 
force against the coal miners, more| right to picket, if violated, is a matter | 
protection to the coal barons. The for the judge whose injunction has! 
Democrats promise also; say they will] been violated to pass upon. It has} 
prevent the recurrence of strikes in the | nothing to do with the Police Depart- | 
coal industry. What does that mean?; ment. Yet the police, and particulariy 
To outlaw the strike, to make even at this time, when the city is overrun | 
more abject serfs of the coal miners.| with gunmen; when holdups are a | 


| We stand for the proposition that the 


mines be forthwith nationalized, that 


| the coal miners become the employes 


DR. I. I. GOLDIN eapueag | 


f the nation. With the coal miners 
employed by the nation, the possibility 
is reduced 
to a minimum. 

While I am discussing strikes, 
I not advert for a moment to 


may 
the 
of 
New York—a strike in’ weich 50,000 of 


a quarter of a million or more 
as most of the strikers are mar- 


which means | 


ried men and they have children, for 
| the poor are always blessed with many 
children. Not only do they create the 
wealth of the world, but they supply 
the man-power which is to continue 
the creation of wealth. This strike 
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weeks 


distasteful and unacceptable to 
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ment 
them. A Democratic Governor tried 





| impose his will undemocratically upon | 








| the people and a Democratic judge has 


DR. E. LONDON since issued an injunction which is 
most sweeping in its nature Ad- fe 
SURGEON DENTIST | dressed to the officers of the union, it/ 


lintends to and does in law deprive! 


40,900 men of their right to strike and | 
to picket. The most vicious phase of | 


961 Eastern Parkway 
Near Troy Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 








this injunction lies in the fact that the 





Police Department of the City of New! 
York—and, by the way, 
Police Department; I do not 
any sense that it is democratic. 
that {t is a Tammanyized Police De-| 


Dr. L. SADOFF, 


ENTIST 
1 Union Suen. Cor. 14th St. 
Beom 5063. 10 A. M. to 7 P. M. 


mean 
I mean 


in| 











judge as to whether injunc- 
tions violated or not violated by} 
the striking cloakmakers. Police judges | 
take it upon themselves to enforce the 
injunction issued by a Supreme Court | 
} Judge. By the way, they are Demo- | 


| 

partment—has taken upon itself to be- 
} come the 

| 


DON’T SPECULATE WHEN YOU 
BUY A HAT 


McCann, 210 Bowery 


BAS THE GOODS 


are 








has lasted now for a period of thirteen | 


Gov tt ted to! 
joverner attempted | say upon the question of the injunction | ™ent will obtain the revenue and thus 


coerce the strikers to accept a on ti 


|} and only after a hearing is had, a trial 


this issue we ask for your support. 


matter of daily occurrence; when the} 
property of the people of our city is, 
unprotected; when the lives of our! 


citizens are in constant jeopardy; when 
the gun is wielded by the thug in the 
most crowded thoroughfares, the Po- 
lice Department of the City of New 
York arrogates to itself the power of 
judges, fails in the performance of the 
duties for which it is organized 
paid. 

May ! not say 


and | 





to Commisioner Mc- 
| Laughlin: “Clear the city of thugs. 
Apprehend the gunmen. Make life in 
New York safe. Protect the property 
of our citizens. That is your business. | 
That is your duty. Enforce the law. 





is, 
l eliminates the private 
bauch politics. 
gains out of the traffic. 
| saloon asa 
| turn. 
|ferations will 


| conserving health. 
{ment distributors responsible for ex- 


| 
any other purpose, but the traffic con- 


tinues. 





A Third Alternative j 
the old “wet” 
and 


“dry” 


Clearly, era of private 


sale is undesirable. | 


of 
Must 


production 

the 
stroying the evil 
we forever be tossed between these two 


Clearly, experiment de- 


is a failure. 


i 
alternatives or is there a third one that | 
is sensible, sane and effective? |. 
We think We appeal intel- 
ligent men and women of all views. } 
The debauchery, drunkenness, | 
ing and political | 
“wet” era should be checked 


so. to 
poison- 
of 
as much | 


corruption the 


as possible. The raids, the spies, the 
bootleggers, the bribery and the poi- 
|soning in this “dry” era should be 


| wiped out. 


A Suggestion | 


Our answer 
This } 
incentive to de- 


But how? we are asked. 
public ownership and control. 
It will take the private | 
The private 
political force cannot re- 
adul- 
thus | 


Pure beverages instead of 
manufactured, 
Hold 





be 
the govern- | 


| 12th Congressional District, Manhattan 


lumbia streets; 


| Norfolk 


ter avenue; speakers: Jessie Stephen | 
of. Great Britain, August Claessens, | 
Jessie Wallace Hughan, William Kar- 


lin and Samuel Kantor as chairman, 
MANHATTAN 

Thursday, Oct. 21—94th street and 
Broadway; speakers: August Claes- | 
sens and Jessie Stephen of Great| 
3ritain. 

Saturday, Oct. 25—125th street and 
Fifth avenue; speakers: William Kar- | 
lin and Jessie W. Hughan. 


Monday, Oct. 18—East Broadway and 
Rutgers street; speakers: Ethelred 
Srown, H. Bassin, Edelstein. 

Monday, Oci. 18—Rivington and Pitt | 
streets and Rivington and Ludlow) 
streets; speakers: J. Green, Ulanoff. 

Tuesday, Oct. 19--Norfolk and Grand 
streets; speakers: Jacob Bernstein, H. | 
Bassin, Edelstein, Goldowsky and Mrs. 
Parower. | 

Tuesday, Oct. 19—Pitt and Grand! 
streets; speakers:: Jacob Bernstein, H. 
Bassin, Edelstein, Goldowsky and Mrs 


Parower. 
Tuesday, 19—-Rivington and Co- | 


speakers: Jacob Bern- | 


Oct. 





stein, H. Bassin, Edelstein, Goldowsky, | 
and Mrs. Parower. | 
Wednesday, Oct. 20—Rivington and 
Ludlow streets; speakers: William 
carlin, I. Corn and J. Green. | 
Wetscieay, October 20, noon-day | 
meeting-—Corner Pitt and Rivington 
streets; speakers: William M. Feigen- 
baum, Heller, Mrs.- Weingart and 
Mrs. Parower. } 
Thursday, Oct. 21—Corner Columbia} 
and Rivington streets, corner Pitt and 
Grand streets and corner East Broad- 





way and Clinton street; speakers: 
Markshied, Bassin, Edelstein, Ethel-| 
red Brown. } 
Friday, Oct. 22—Corner Norfolk and j 
Rivington streets, corner Grand and | 
streets and East Broadway | 





and with 


garchy rise to swallow us, | 
our consent? } 
| 
} 


It is a strange fact that the Socialist 
| party has often been charged with | 
wanting. the state to regulate every- | 
thing. yet those who oppose us favor 


this tendency while we are engaged in 


fighting it. 





Never mind the enforcement of injunc- pate Crinking. Placed on a sdlary, they A ie basa spall epee aces 

| tions, which are punishable as con-| Will have no incentive to increase | is the intelligent way. It is t “d | 
| tempt of court. Contempt of court is|*2/es: Raids, spies, prosecutions, boot- | by experience, the experience of | 
not a matter for you to pass upon.” hee tes bribery and poisoning will be | peoples abroad and our own sad,ex- 

| The Republicans have nothing to|* duced to a minimum. The govern- | perience at home. | 
Coupled with an intelligent handling | 








in labor disputes. Al Smith as Gov-| lighten increasingly heavy tax bur-| of the liquor question the masses must | 
ernor of the State has done nothing to| dens | be taught the importance of temper- | 
initiate a bar to the injunctions in| Impossible, you say? But this was | ance, of the need of alert minds, and 

labor disputes. We stand for the prop- | accomplished in Sweden under a So-/|of a quickening social conscience to | 


osition that no injunctions be issued |¢ 


labor disputes; in any event, that 





no injunction be issued without notice, | the failure of both 


by a jury rather than by a judge. |P 
Our issue, upon which we go to the} 








food? 


| 


jalist Premier. It is not a theory. It/s 


The Intelligent Way Pr 


Shall a monstrous state oli- 





considering this question. 


ettle our problems. 
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"Se healthy mouth and a germ free tooth brush. 
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s et, just z im ta e s P 
is a fa just as important a fact as] A Final Appeal 
“wet” and “dry” . ‘ 
rs The old parties have not the courage | 
eras is a fact. Sweden learned by ex- | ani . el 
, : jto face realities. The candidates of | 
erience. Why can’t we? } x 
| the Socialist party are ae to thi 
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Offices to Let 


Attractive Offices to let in the recently 
reconstructed modern building of the Home 
Office of the Workmen's Furniture Fire In- New York and Vicin 
surance Society, 
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citizens of the State is, Shall labor, . rogram for taking the liquor bi haah at 
that produces the wealth of the nation,|. 7° A tet ‘eiges evidence ang his- | out of politics. Political hy has 
| receive a small share of what it pro-|‘Y '8 % apply intelligence to our | juggled with the question ond made a 
a Democratic | duces or shall labor be entitled to aii | Problems, and this is what we try to j horrible failure “Th at juggling wi 
that it creates? do in this appeal. The present fend-/}continue in: the hands of the profes- 
Our issue is, Shall the capitalist,|°"CY to? regulate appetites is perilous. | sional politicians 
who contributes little if anything to the | Orsanizations are even now seeking} The masses should sweep them 
production of wealth, arrogate to him- | legislation to outlaw the use of to-|aside. Your vote for the Socialist pro- | 
self all that labor produces, or shall} bacco. Some states in the South are|gram will be a long step toward an | 
he receive only what he contributes? | Outlawing science by legislation. This | intelligent solution Make that vote 
The issue is Socialism or Capitaliem— |is 4 drift toward regulating ideas b: | count Distribute this leaflet. Carry |§ 
social production for social use or so-|the state. What is to prevent similar |its message to your friends. Rebuke 2 
cial production for private gain On| legislation rezarding our clothing and | both “wet” and ‘dry.’ be intelligent in 
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; THE magnificent balile the 
~ bitumnous miners of Penn- 
- gylwania are carrying on for the 

pr ion of their union should 
be followed by the entire Amer- 
- ican working class. Schwab, 
Rockefeller, the Mellons and the 
big railroad combines have re- 
pudiated their sworn agreements 
with the United Mine Workers, 


and still the union carries on, 


‘J 


oy with reduced forces. 

. ext April when the Jack- 
sonville agreement expires the 
expected national strike may 
swing back the non-union fields 
on which the industry pivots. 
Till then all labor must help the 
miners to carry on, that the great- 
est American labor union may 
survive. 


By Art Shields 


More than half its former members 
have been swept out of the miners’ 
union in the great soft coal fields of 
Pennsylvania by the open shop tide of 
the last years. 

Six desperate months must pass be- 
fore the three-year Jacksonville agree- 
ment expires and the union is free to 
negotiate another national pact or use 
the weapon of a national! strike to re- 
“over its losses. Till then it must de- 
pend on local strikes. Local strikes 
are a frail protection in an over-de- 
veloped industry that can easily sup- 
ply the market ‘with only half the 
“mines in operation. 

The Allegheny mountains that hide 
‘the coal of central Pennsylvania—Dis- 
trict 2, U. M. W. A.—and the broad 
river valleys that overlie the seams of 
the Western Pennsylvania, or Pitts- 
burgh, district (5) are spotted with 
‘these local strikes. The local union- 
ists that are left carry bravely on. But 
they know that their salvation lies ina 
“national movement that will swing the 
great West Virginia fields back into 
the fold. 

Linked With West Virginia 

The fate of ‘the Pennsylvania miners 
is inseparably wrapped with that of 
their West Virginia brothers. The 
breaking of the union's hold in the 
border state has let loose a flood of 
cheap’ scab coal into the northern 
markets ‘on which the Pennsylvania 
men depended. The two states to- 
gether produce about half the total 
bituminous production of the nation. 
Formerly Pennsylvania had the major 
portion, but last year West Virginia, 


with its more than 30 percent wage: 


differential, nosed it out. 

Standing by the Pennsylvania men 
in this terrible crisis are their union 
traditions. The Pennsylvania fields 
are old fields and unionism has a mil- 


» "tit -xecard there of over half a cen- 


=~ 


i 


j 





‘ tury. Two “national unions flourished 
and faded before the United Mine 
Workers gained a foothold in the 
nineties. But with the U. M. W. A. 
came more permanent organization, 
rising from the meager membership 
of the poverty-stricken nineties to the 
90,000 men of the war and early post- 
War years. At last the bituminous 
fields were almost 100 percent union, 
except the broad belt of the open shop 
lands in Somerset, Westmoreland, Fay- 
ette and Greene counties in the south- 
ern part of the state. The 1922 strike, 
sweeping these fields also in its wake, 
made the state for a few glortous 

months almost solidly union. 

The men of the four counties were 
left out of the settlement in 1922. Soon 
after the union membership fell to its 
former proportions. But with the rest 
of the state still unionized the United 
Mine Workers were still a highly “for- 
midable institution. 








Then came the Jacksonville agree- | 


ment, going into effect April 1, 
and promising to give these 
fields security for the next three years. 
Yet—such is the irony of events—the 
great losses have taken place since this 
peace treaty was signed. 
Scrap of Paper to Operators 

The Jacksonville agreement was, in 
the language of war-time diplomacy, 
@ scrap of paper as far as some large 


older 





1924, | 





Fate of Keystone State’s Workers Linked Up With Fortunes of | 
Oppressed Coal Diggers in West Virginia 





operators were concerned, They signed 
it to avoid a national strike in 1924, 
knowing that the operator who broke 
the contract would be faced only with 
local strikes. As long as any operator 
kept the agreement a complete tieup 
of the industry would ,not be at- 
tempted. 

In 1924 great shutdowns began. Men 
were being starved by the prospective 
contract breakers; the Pittsburgh Coal 
Company, Bethlehem Mines Corp., Buf- 
falo, Rochester & Pittsburgh railroad 
group and others. After months on 
the meager felief that district organi- 
zations could furnish, men were of- 
fered scab work at the 1917 scale, a 
30 percent cut. To their honor few 
accepted. Strikes were fought fiercely 
against gunmen, imported strikebreak- 
ers and all the paraphernalia of the 
openshop plan. 

This summer it seemed that things 
were cracking. Now comes the British 
coal demand. Some mines have re- 
opened on the union scale. The union 
has a slight breathing spell. 

But a desperate winter of fighting 
and waiting is near. The miners need 
all the rest of the labor movement can 
give them to maintain what Is left of 
their union till next April, when the 
chance may come of recovering the 
rest. 

The miners’ union in the 14 hill 
counties of central Pennsylvania that 
form Dist. 2, United Mine Workers, is 
standing up under a terrific hammer- 
ing from openshop operators. HaJf its 
members are gone of the 43,000 of 
early 1922, and exhausting local strikes 





are being carried on along many scat- 
tered fronts.* But still the union is 
a going concern, able in the recent, 
Clymer explosion to pay out $13,880 in 
benéfits and donations without a day’s 
delay. 

No established section of the union 
is more éxposed than Dist. 2. It lies 
outside the central competitive field 
group of western Pennsylvania, Chio, 
Indiana and Illinois that usually ere- 
ceives first consideration in the na- 
tional policy of the organization. And 
it lies directly north of West Vir- 
ginia, in the path of the ‘non-union 
shipments from the lost field. 

N. Y¥. Central an Exception 

Still the union stands as by a mir- 
acle after 2% years of ruthless attack 
that began with the lockouts that fol- 
lowed the Jacksonville agreement. One 
by one the big operators have been 
violating the pact until now only the 
New York Central interests and a 
string of independents are paying the 
union scale and chetking off dues and 
assessments according to written 
pledge. Most of the remaining union 
mines are situated. along or near the 
main line of the Pennsylvania in the 
stretch that connects Altoona and 
Johnstown. North are the large moun- 
tain fields running toward the New 
York state line and here most of the 
contract-breaking took place. 

There are brisk local strikes against 
the Peabody Coal Co. that operates for 
the Erie, against, the Buffalo & Sus- 
quehanna Coal Co., closely related to 
Rockefeller’s Davis Coal & Coke of 
Maryland and West. Virginia and 


Somerset county; against the Imperial 
and Irvona companies and against 
many smaller concerns. 

John Brophy, president of the dis- 
trict union, saw that the only hope of 
inflicting costly punishment on the 
contract-breakers and making an ex- 
ample that would deter others was to 
use new tactics. 

Chautauquas Save Union 

The Labor chautauquas did the trick. 
They went into the unusually isolated 
‘mountain valleys. They gave them an 
understanding of union problems and 
a jovial three days to a week of fun 
that created a spirit on which the op- 
erators had not reckoned. Paul W. 
Fuller, director of workers’ education 
for the district, took charge. 

Into dreary mining villages, half 
dead from unemployment, where the 
operators were_about to start the 
mines in violation of the contract, Ful- 
ler went with his speakers and en- 
tertainers. Gay layers of dancing and 
song, of recitation and band music 
from the volunteer entertainers. that 
Fuller has mobilized from all over the 
district sandwich the speeches that tell 
the disaster of non-unionism; of the 
faithlessness of operators’ promises 
and of the union hope of nationaliza- 
tion and high wages. 

In the Buffalo & Susquehanna 
strikes at Sagamore, Fuller became 
supply preacher at the Presbyterian 
church and got the church choir all 
winter long .out on the picket line, 
singing songs to the scabs, after a 
judge enjoined conventional picketing. 

The problem is to hold till the ex- 











piration of the Jacksonville agreement 

April 1 .promises a more effective 

fight than possible by local strikes. 

The little flurry of extra work brought 

by the British lockout cannot last. 

But the union will survive if possible. 
Fight Schwab-Mellon. 

Some of the richest men in the 
world are supporting the war on the 
coal miners’ union in the western 

ennsylvania or Pittsburgh district, 
No. 5, United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica. The Mellon brothers of Pitts- 
burgh Coal and Schwab and Grace of 
Bethlehem Mines are backing the pol- 
icy of contract violations by their 
operating managers. 

It Is a hardboiled drive to smash 
the union in this key outpost district 
of the central competitive field. Gun- 
men, Burns detectives, renegade union 
leaders drumming up scabs for opera- 
tors, fake dual unions, steel wire fenc- 
ing; searchlights, company-owned 
sheriffs and courts are among the 
weapons. And there is another, most 
serious of all—the cheap scab coal 
from West Virginia and non-union 
flelds of southwestern Pennsylvania. 

Signing of the supposed peace treaty 
at Jacksonville really marked the start 
of a more intense war. The ink on 
the contracts had hardly dried, April, 
1924, when the above named operators 
and others began making preparations 
to pull out. Knowing that while fel- 
low operators in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois were observing 
the agreement the union was barred 
from using the national strike weapon, 





the double-crossers went ahead with 
their treachery, As a first step they 
shut down their niines through. 1924 
to starve the workers if possible into 
a submissive mood. Then in late 1924 
and early 1925 they began reopening 
on the scab 1917 scale with its 30 per 
cent. cuts—and no gheckweighman on 
the tipple. 
Use Renegade, 

In the strikes that followed Pitts- 
burgh Coal used E. C. McCullough, 
renegade former international union 
vice-president, as a labor scout to 
preach company goodwill to prospec- 
tive strikebreakers. Also a pseudo In- 
dependent union, the federated miners’ 
union, was created by the company 
with the assistance of Bill Harris, for- 
mer president of the West Virginia 
Federation of Labor. But this paper 
organization blew up in a few months. 

Local strikes called by the United 
Mine Workers did not of course pre- 
vent non-union coal from seeping in 
from the outside, but they greatly 
slowed up local production and sub- 
jected the companies to great expense. 
In 1925 Pittsburgh Coal passed divi- 
dends on common stock and its securi- 
ties generally fell many points. At the 
end of two years warfare it had not 
put one-third® of its 51 district mines 
into operation,. 2 

But Pittsburgh Coal has financial 
affiliations that help it get by. The 
Mellons are heavy stockholders in 
more than a score of big corporations 
and other investors have large outside 
holdings. The union cannot stand 








_A Casualty of Europe’s Post-War Poverty 
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By McAlister Coleman 


S it possible for children to inherit 
] characteristics that have been ac- 

quired by their parents? Must 
every child start all over again? Has 
the science of biology anything to do 
with the question of progress! 

To the man in the subway these 
questions must seem a bit academic. 
While they may engage his interest as 
a purely speculative subject, at all 
events one cannot imagine that they 
should split scientists into bitterly op- 
posing camps and cause in academic 
circles a furore equal in its intensity 
to the pre-fight discussions of the com- 
parative merits of Jack Dempsey and 
Gene Tunney. Nevertheless, such a 
battle has been raging behind the 
seemingly serene walls of laboratories 
and college classrooms. And now 
word comes from the outskirts of 
Vienna that one of the principal figures 
in the impassioned dispute over the 
possibility of inheriting acquired char- 
acteristics has, in a fit of depression, 
shot himself through the heart with a 
revolver. 

The that Dr. 

himself 

mental 


cable dispatches say 
Paul Kammerer, who killed 
recently, was suffering from 
depression, due to the fact that he was 
not hongred in his own city of Vienna. 
Scientists who have followed with 


keen interest the heated attacks on 
Kammerer's contention that acquired 
characteristics can be inherited, and 


Kammerer’s equally heated defense of 
his position, see in the biologist’s sui- 
cide the self-destruction of a man so 
immersed in idea as to become 
abnormally sensitive over criticism. 
An Enthusiastic Socialist 
Kammerer believed with all his heart 
and soul that he had proved his case 
for the heredity of acquired character- 
istics. It colored his entire viewpoint 
towards life, made of him an enthusi- 
astic Socialist, and, incidentally, ex- 
posed him to the full batteries of the 
orthodox biologists, These latter main- 
tained that Kammerer was unscientific 


one 


+ 


(FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES) 





Kammerer Kills Self with Gun Near Vienna 


Noted Biologist, Who Twice Lectured Here, Brcoded Over Lack of 


VIENNA, Sept. 24.—The body of 
Dr, Paul Kammerer, 2 noted biolo- 
gist, who in recent years twice 
made tecture tours of America, was 
found today on the Schneeberg, 
near Vienna, where he killed him- 
self with a revolver. It is believed 
he suffered mental depression due 
to the fact that he was not hon- 
ored in his beloved home city of 








Vienna and was forced to gain a 
livelihood elsewhere. 

Dr. Kammerer belongéd to the 
unorthodox school of science, of 


Honors at Home 





which his friend, Professor Eugene 
Steinach, was one of the leading 
representatives. The orthodox sci- 
entific circles did not accept his 
theories, frowned on his social- 
ism, opposed his aim of populariz- 
ing scientific knowledge, and for 
these reasons prevented fulfillment 
of his dream of becoming a pro- 
fessor in Vienna. 

Dr; Kammerer last year accepted 
a position as professor of biology 
in Moscow University. He re- 
turned to purchase equipment in 
Vienna and killed himself when 
- the time came to return to Mos- 





cow. He left his rich library to the 
University of Moscow and his body 
to the Vienna Anatomical School. 

The best known work of Dr. 
Kammerer is “The Law of Series,” 
in which he sought to explain 
why one disaster, such as a wreck, 
is usually followed by a series, 
He was generally interested in the 
study of the workings of chance 
and the mechanism of evolution. 

The press of Vienna now pays 
warm tribute to Dr. Kammerer, 
lamenting that Vienna’s scholars 
are no longer able to gain a live- 
lihood here. 





insomuch as he started with a theory 
and then sallied out from his labora- 
tory to find the facts that could prove 
it. They said, furthermore, that his 
experiments to bolster his case were 
inconclusive and incomplete, and that 
the whole question of the inherjtance 
of acquired characteristics had been 
settled by Weisman and others long 
ago. Kammerer was quick to defend 
his beloved theory. He saw in it far 
more than an interesting laboratory 
conundrum. For him it meant the sal- 
vation of the race. As he viewed it, 
without the possibility of passing on 
from father to son the characteristics 
acquired so laboriously by the father, 
there was no possibility of progress, 
no hope in education, no health in 
culture. 


tics,’ published in 1924, Kammerer 
said: 

“The understanding of the herdity of 
acquired characteristics brings us a 
message of salvation—a message 
which, like the old Oriental teachings 


of Karma and the ethics of Carlisle, 


“The New Student. 











THE RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


7 East Fifteenth Street 


THIS SATURDAY AFTERNOON, OCT. 16, at 4 p.m. 


VERNON LOGGINS will lecture on “The English Aesthetics of the 
90s,” and after the lecture GENEVIEVE TAGGARD will 


read from her own poems 








The Evolution of Life 


Prof. HARRY E. CRAMPTON 
October 16 and 23 
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The History of Civilization 
ALGERNON LEE 
Tuesday, 7 p.m. 


Till January 11 
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Prof. SAM’L C. SCHNECKER 
Oct. 30-Nov. 27 | Tuesday, 8:30 p.m. 
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COURSE 
ENGLISH 


Registration is still open for the second-hour classes 
( 8:30 to 10 p.m.) on Monday and Wednesday in 
English A, English B and English C; also for Correc- 
tion of Accent, at 8:30 ‘p.m. on Thursday. 
class in English for Beginners, to meet on Tuesday, 


Thursday and Friday evenings, is now being formed. 


A new 




















upon the spotted salamander, and after 
ja series of the most elaborate experi- 





dox scientists. Writing 





merer said: 5 


| 
| “It ought to be easy to 


enough 


| 





| 
| 





researching 


believes that no deed can ever be|imagine how a 
undone.” feels, who, after having gone to all 
To prove his case Kammerer pounced | these troubles, having deprived himself | 


not only of the luxuries but of the very 


necessities of life in order to keep on | 


| ments announced that he had succeded | experimenting, runs: up against the | 

in showing that a tendency for a | cheap but nevertheless gullibly swal- | 

change in color in succeeding genera- | lowed eriticisms of an audience only 

tions of salamanders was distinctly a| partly informed—criticisms which are 

|}matter of heredity, and thai this ten- |the more easy to expound the less the 

dency was in the beginning acquired in | critic knows about the subject in ques- 

the Jaboratory. For 20 years he experi- | tion.” 

mented with the salamander only to An Ally Is Found 

have his results derided by the ortho- | Convinced himself of the value of 
about those/the salamander experiments, Kam- 


long days of patient observation, Kam- | mere r next went to work on the sea- 


Squirt to prove that Weisman’s theory 
of the continuity of germ plasm was 





| HAT the Russian life is »un- 
believably primitive was the 
impression the eight 


| 

major 

| American college students brought 
home from their trip to the Soviet Re- 
public last summer, according to an 
interview in the October magazine of 
The tour was man- 
aged by Elizabeth K. Van Alstyne, a 
junior at Barnard CoJege. 

“Under the paper—their appearance 
of Communism,” the interview says, 
“with its dogmatic tenets, its furious- 
ly rigorous logic and its fierce hopes, 
half-slumbers a country thoroughly 
Asiatic, half-barbarian and unable to 
imagine American or the true com- 
plexities of industrialism in anything 
but the terms of a fabulous fairy 
tale. On the plains beyond Samara in 
the wheat region the Americans stood 
open-mouthed surveying @ country 
where the peasants drove camels out 
from the mud-hut villages and plowed 
lwith oxen and never saw a piece of 
furniture in all their lives. The smell 
was not of gasoline but of the cow- 
dung fuel; horses and wagons scat- 
tered in crazy flight before the motor 
busses.” 

“Freight cars line the tracks often 
jas skeletons, the wooden part removed 
|for fuel purposes. There hardly is such 
a thing as Big Industry in Russia. The 
huge pride of the Bolsheviks in their 
best factories seemed justified, but not 
by Western standards. The enormity 
| of the accomplishment occurred to you 
jwhen you thought of those mud huts 
jon the Asiatic steppes and the primi- 








tive small-wheel peasant wagons 
|dragging through the mud.” 

| Mr. Duranty, the correspondent of 
}the “New York Times,” told the stu- 


|dents that the Russian censorship was 
worked 


|}the least bothersome he ever 
under. * 

| Some of the many surfaces of col- 
|lege life are treated in other articles 


jof this issue of “The New Student,” 
|which is a magazine for college men 
| and women. The spiritual adventures 
j}encountered during four years in a 
}small college are depicted in “The Col- 
jlege Education of Ross Kimball,” by 
|"Gorham B. Munson. Fraternity life, 





























American Students’ Impressions of Russia 


In one of his last books called “The | 
Inheritance of Acquired Characteris- | 


is de- 
Third School,” 
North. Another article 
pictures the ideal professor who dis- 
penses with the ordinary regulations 
and restrictions of the classroom. Nor- 
man Studer, an oceasional contribu- 
tor to the “New Leader,” is one of 
the editors of “The New Student.” 


VACIRCA STAY EXTENDED 
ONLY THREE MONTH 


the 


ana absurdities, 


“Timmy's 


its credity 
scribed in 
by Sterling 





Washington.—Three -months is 
period of temporary 


States that has 


additional resi- 


dence in the United 
been granted by the U. S. Bureau of 


Immigration to Vincenzo Vacirca, 
former Socialist member of the 
+| Italian parliament, whose Italian 
citizenship and property have been 
taken away by Mussolini. Vacirca 


was recently notified that his appeal 
to Washington for the right of politi- 
cal refuge in this country had been 
granted for a short time, in view of 
the fact that he could not return to 
Italy. . He entered this cduntry as a 
visitor in 1925. 


CLEMENT WOOD TO SPEAK 
ON “IS THERE A GOD?” 


meeting of the newly or- 





The first 


ganized Ingersoll Forum will be held 
Sunday evening, October 17, at cight 
o'clock. Clement Wood, the well 
known author, poet, and critic is to 


be lecturer and director of the forum, 
his subject for the first meeting being 
“Is There a God?” 


Among those soon to speak at the 


Ingersoll Forum, is Bishop William 
Montgomery Brown, the “Heretic 
Bishop.” Admission is free to all, and 


the meetings are held in the Chamber 
of Music Hall, Carnegie Hall, 
West 57th street, Manhattan, 











scientist | 


Speeches from the | 
floor will be a feature of the programs. 


et 
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fallacious. He announced that he had, 
with his experiments on the sea-squirt, 
reversed the Weisman theory that the 
germ plasm may generate the body but 
that the body could never generate 
the germ plasm. He stated that he 
had used the body of the sea-squirt in 
the part of the organic mediator pass- 
ing on changes of the body to the germ 
plasm, 

He experimented on birds and frogs, 
flowers and white rats, water fleas and 
moths. He found a valuable ally in 
I. P, Pavlov, who had made experi- 
ments on white mice which Kammerer 
regarded as revolutionary. Pavlov had 
given what Kammerer believed to be 
irrefutable proof of the inheritance of 
acquired characteristics” by experi- 
menting with six generations of white 
mice who were trained to leave their 
cages at the sound of an electric bell 
to receive a little piece of cheese, 
which was beyond their smelling range: 
This experiment was repeated at short 
intervals until after 300 times, one gen- 











l the bell, sniffed about and watered at 
their mouths. In the offspring of the 
mice who were thus trained, the as- 
sociation between cheese and bell be- 
came so marked that in the second 
}generation a hundred, and in the third 
jonly fifty lessons were necessary. 
the last generation which Pavlov re- 
;ported only five signals were needed 
to start the mice on their quest for 
cheese which was at once out of 
jrange of smell or sight. 

Having thus laid the groundwork for 
what he wholeheartedly believed to be 
jthe basis of a scientific philosophy of 
| Progress, Kammerer went on to reflect 
hw the possibilities which the inheri- 
tance of acquired characteristics 


| 
opened up. He constantly preached the 


| 





| doctrine that the heredity of acquired | 


characteristics is a means, the appli- 
cation of which is left to every man to 
use for regenerative or degenerative 
ends. He was no optimist about the 
future of Europe, holding with Oswald 
Spengler, author of “The Decline of 
| Western Civilization,” that there was 
immediate possibility of all Europe 
buckling under an Orienial invasion. 
“But,” was his final word, “there still 
j}appears to be one chance; if we would 
only avail ourselves of the possibili- 
ties that offer themselves, which are 
laid bare to our consciousness, to our 
|dignity as human beings, to our scien- 
tific insight. I speak only of possibili- 
ties, not of Utopian certainty, if I voice 
the opinion that our children and our 
|children’s children will much more 
speedily attain what once we diligently 
acquire. It will be easier for them to 
execute what ve mastered after hard 


' 








|training; they will survive easily to 
| what we almost succumbed. What we 
}looked for, they will find; where we 
lcould make only a beginning, for them 


lit will be happy consummation, and 
where we battle with victory still un- 
|} certain, they, let us hope, will conquer.” 
| Kammerer found only a few of the 
more progressive spirits of his time in 
sympathy with his views. 
where he most wished to teach 
theories, would have none of him. 


| biology in Moscow University by 


on his way to Moscew 


up a mountain pass outside of 


revolver bullet. 
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eration became excited at the sound of | 


In } 
| 


Vienna, | 
his 
He | 
was offered a position as professor of | 
the 


Soviets, who naturally sympathized 
with his philosophy. But his heart | 
was always back in Vienna. He was 


when he went | 
the | 
| Austrian capital and wrote finis to all | 
ifurther experiment and strife with a| 


Miners in Fight Against Contract Smashers 





+ 
alone. Without abundant outside aid 
it will not have the resources to long 
continue striking against imported 
coal and imported strikebreakers and 
starvation. Already half its more than 
forty thousand members have been 
swept away. A terrible fall and win- 
ter must pass before the Jacksonville 
agreement terminates and a more 
hopeful fight can be made. The dis- 
trict union has appealed to the Pitts- 
burgh central labor union and to the 
state federation for succor and every 
good union man in whatever trade 
must come to the rescue if this basic 
union is not to go the open shop way 
of the Pittsburgh Steel mills. 
Threat From New Mine. 

Not all the Pittsburgh companies 
are contract breakers. The union 
still has agreements with Vesto Coal 
Co., a subsidiary of the Jones & 
Loughlin steel mills, and with Pitts- 
burgh Terminal Coal Corp. and a 
string of smaller concerns. Vesta No, 
4, one of the four Vesta operating 
mines, has 1,400 miners working 
steadjly. But the Vesta company is 
now opening a stilly larger mine, in 
non-union Greene county to the south. 
A thousand company houses are being 
laid out. A giant steel tipple next 
spring will be dumping coal onto Mon- 
ongahela river barges. 

Will it be union coal? The answer 
probably depends on the general 
serength the organization is showing 
next eyar. 

Steel Coal Challenges 

Four old non-union counties of 
southwestern Pennsylvania can largely 
make or break the national strike in 
the bituminous coal, fields that may 
follow the ending of the three-year 
Jacksonville wage agreement next 
April 1. 

Four key coal counties—Fayette and 
Greene, in the grip of the steel inter- 
ests, that feed their blast furnaces in 
Pittsburgh and nearby metal towns 
with coke; Somerset County, controlled 
by the Berwind-White Coal Company, 
that bunkers ships and supplies pub- 
lic utilities from its Windber pits, and 
by the Consolidation Coal Company, 
a Rockefeller enterprise, one of the 
three or four largest coal companies 
in the nation. Westmoreland County, 
with its 17,000,000 tons a year, is of 
major importance. 

These four counties, producing alto<- 
gether some 50,000,000 tons a year, sure 
prised the world by joining the great 
national coal strike of 1922 and saving 
the: United Mine Workers. Open shop 
since the Knights of Labor passed in 
the early nineties, they were counted 
in the tonnage estimates of the en- 
emy. But the calculations of Secre- 
tary of Commerce Herbert Hoover and 
other experts that the non-union fields 
would take care of the market were 
knocked awry. The four-county walk- 
out shut off nearby sources of supply, 
and the railroad shopmen’s strike cur- 
tailed shipments from more remote 
fields, 

A Pivot Field 

What the Somerset-Westmoreland- 
Fayette-Green County miners did in 
1922 must be repeated if the United 
Mine Workers are to win the next na- 
tional strike. Unfortunately, bad feel- 
ing was left in the four-county region 
by the results of the Cleveland con- 
ference of 1922, which ignored the men 
who had saved the rest of the union, 
|The new members were left to con- 
tine the struggle by themselves ex- 
cept for the financial assistance which 
District 2 continued in Somerset to 
the end and the national union gave 
|} the coke field workers of Fayette 
County for ‘a more limited period. And 
; these local strikes were 
; broken by the coal which the struck 
companies were getting from their own 
| mines in other districts. Open shop 
ruled again. 

The bad feeling which was left be- 
|} hind has eased somewhat with the 
| passing of four yvears and the hope of 
another joint walkout next April 1, if 
tssues the call, is brighter 





the union 
again. 

It is a fifty-fifty need. The national 
union cannot win without the non- 
union fields, and the men from there 
cannot recover their wage cuts and 
regain civil rights in .their company 
| towns without the industrial solidarity 
of the rest of the miners of the nation. 
No local strikes against their powerful 
employers can succeed. The West- 
moreland County men found that out 
strike of 1911. The 
Somerset men discovered it in their 
fruitless continuation of the 1922 
strike into 1923. Rockefeller’s scores 
| of Consolidation mines in West Vir- 
ginia, old Virginia, Maryland and Ken- 
tucky can easily take care of his mar- 
ket needs while the Somerset men are 
| striking alone; and™ U. S. Steel can 
feed its furnaees. with West Virginia 
coke if its mines and ovens of Faycite 
County alone are tied up. 

But when all the miners stand to- 
gether not all the gunmen at the dis- 
posal of these big corporations—there 
were 2,000 in these four counties alone 
—can break the strike, That also was 
shown in 1922, when new and old 
|} union! men stood together without a 
break in the five months’ common fight. 
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Pity the 
Poor Prophets 








EING a prophet myself, Iam naturally interested 
in the troubles of my colleague, Aimee McPher- 
son. It seems to me the poor girl isn't treated 

just exactly right. It’s well enough to stone prophets, 
make ’em stroll through roaring furnaces, feed ’em to 
lions, and that sort of thing because that’s the regular 
thing for prophets to go through. But to smear a 
prophet all over the front pages like she was a com- 
mon bathing beauty or moving picture actress in the 
act of divorcing her ninth husband, is going a little 


too far. 

Prophets have a hard life at the best. They have no 
more privacy than wax dummies in show windows. 
Everybody, outside of their immediate disciples, is 
laying for them. Let a prophet make the least little 
misstep by doing any one ef the numerous things 
which make sinners so interesting, and the whole hu- 
man pack pounces on him and tears him to tatters. 

The only prophet I know of who got a square deal 
from Providence was Elisha. When the kids poked 
fun at Elisha by saying, “Go ’way back and set down, 
you old bald head,” the Lord sent bears which de- 
vyoured the sniffling scoffers, and so, the joke was on 
them. But where, oh, where, are the bears to avenge 
poor Aimee on the newspaper boys, snapshot shooters, 
and district attorneys who are making life so miser- 
able for her? 

Suppose Aimee did go on a little toot to relieve the 
terriblé moral overstrain from which all prophets 
suffer occasionally. She ain’t the first prophet that 
disappeared mysteriously and came back with a 
cock-and-bull story for an alibi. Take this man Jonah, 
for instance, Jonah left home one day, telling the 
old lady he was going to Jerusalem or some other 
“see-port” on important business. He never got to 
Jerusalem or wherever he said he was going, and when 
he returned and the old woman accused him of hav- 
ing been out with the boys, or maybe with the girls, 
which was even more like him, he tells that cele- 
brated fish story of how, for three days and three 
nights he had been joy-riding in the belly of a whale, 
and how finally the whale, running out of gas or 
something, had deposited him on the beach, with care, 
and right side up. 

It was a whopper of a yarn, but it went over big 
because people in those times were not as inquisitive 
as they are nowadays. Besides, Jonah showed them 
the sea and the beach as incontestable proof that it 
was all so, and that settled it. 

- s * 

Aimee McPherson might have followed the precedent 
of her illustrious predecessor by explaining her absence 
through the judictous revamping of the Jonah-and- 
the-whale story. The raw material was right below 
her nose. There was the sea, the beach, and Aimee 
in a one-piece bathing suit. She could have told how, 
paddling over the briny deep, she was kidnapped by 
a playful whale who kept her in his stomach for ten 
days and ten nights as a kind of interior decoration, ° 
and discharged her in the. same miraculous fashion 
when the style changed. 

Of course, Aimee wouldn't have gotten away with 
that sort of yarn as far as the general public is con- 
cerned. Some professor would have up and proved 
that there are no whales in California’s corner of the 
ocean. Another would have demonstrated by anatomi- 
cal charts that the throats of these whalés were so 
narrow that nothing bigger than a sardine could pass 
through them. Then some smart Alec of a chemist 
would have shown that the gastric juices on the inside 
of the whale would have dissolved Aimee before she 
could have said “Jack Ormiston.” 

Jonah had nothing like that to contend with. There 
were no biologists, anatomists and zoologists to pester 
him with impertinent questions. No gimlet-eyed 
reporter from the tribe of Mis-sou-ri, the sons of 
Youvegottoshowme, could. not back him in a corner 
and cork-screw damaging admissions out of his soul. 
The third degree was still sleeping in the womb of 
civilization and district attorneys had not yet sunk 
so low that they had to put others in, a hole to tower 
above them. 

? * * 

I guess Aimeé realized how times had changed, so 
she concocted that awful tale of being kidnapped by 
bandits and held for ransom in a lonely shack so far 
from civilization that even Pathe’s news-reelers, “who 
see all,” couldn’t register her plight. It was a poor 
tale, and totally unworthy of a prophetess, Any cub 
reporter could have manufactured a better yarn out 
of undiluted moonshine. 

But, however that may be, the lack of literary 
inventiveness is no criminal offense, s0 why treat poor 
Aimee like she was a beer runner? , Suppose she did 
sneak away with that radio man and hide in a cottage 
by the ‘sea, as the newspapers say? We are all radio 
fans. We all enjoy bedtime stories, and where would 
the bedtime stories be if it wasn’t for broadcasters? 

s . * 

Besides, the good book says there is more rejoicing 
in Heaven over one returning sinner than over ninety- 
and-nine saints who stay hitched. So let us rejoice 
with Heaven that Aimee is back. Lét us not swallow 
Hollywood and gag on Aimee! 

Let the millions of yet uncaught generously refrain 
from heaving rocks at one that was only nearly caught. 
Above all, let us not deprive the tired and retired 
farmers of the corn belt who moved to Los Angeles 
to die, of their prophetess. Aimee showed these poor 
things a short cut to Heaven, or rather the only right 
road to Heaven. They are all dressed up and rarin’ 
to go, but where will they go if Aimee fails them on 
the very eve of ascension day? 

For my part, I am ready to forgive and forget. My 
only regret is that Aimee didn’t get up a-better yarn 
explaining her absence, It leaves the impression that 


us prophets ain't what we used to be. 
* * * 


Raw! Raw! 
Hold That Plow! 


Now that all of the nice Senate gentlemen who kept 
cool with Coolidge when the farmérs wanted help have 
felt the cold prongs of the farmers’ pitchforks in the 
vicinity usually reserved for a swivel chair’s caresses, 
the politicians down at Washington are getting 
wrought up over the plight of the horny-handed agri- 
culturists. If the so-called sons and heirs of Tom 
Jefferson kick Cal in some more sore spots in Novem- 
ber, our statesmen will be in the position of the cloak 
and suit manufacturer at the banquet. It was a ban- 
quet given to celebrate an unusually prosperous year 
in the industry. All the speakers had dilated on how 
much money they had piled up and how pretty they 
were sitting, until finally one man rose in protest. 

“Brother manufacturers,” he said, “it is true, as 
you have remarked, that we have all done mighty well. 
But not every one in this country is as prosperous as 
we are. Lots of folks are not at all well off. Some 
of them are even poor. We should think of them. 
We should do something for them. Give them some- 
thing to show that we appreciate their predicament. 
Brothers, I propose that we rise and give three cheers 
for the poor.” 

Possibly some tender-hearted Democrat will propose 
the unfortunate tillers of the soil. 


. Adam Coaldigger. 


three cheers for 











{Continued From Last Week.) 
Syndicalism and the Class Struggle 


HE various revolutionary forces 
T centering in the General Confed- 
eration of Labor soon began to 
formulate a distinct ph!losophy known 
as syndicalism. The main tenets of 
this philosophy have already been in- 
dicated. The fundamental idea of rev- 
olutionary syndicalism, as of Marxian 
socialism, is the idea of the class 
struggle. Society is divided into two 
classes—the workers, who own nothing 
but their labor power, and who live 
by selling it, and the employers, who 
own the instruments of production. 
Between these two classes constant 
struggle is being waged. This strug- 
gle is not a fact to be deplored, but 
a creative force leading to the eman- 
cipation of the working class. It is 
the class struggle that is unifying the 
workers in their fight to end exploita- 
tion, that is making them rely oy their 
own ability, that is developing their 
self-consciousness, their intellectual 
and moral nature and that is creating 
forms of organization proper to them, 
The Syndicat the Germ of Social 
Organization 

“The task of the syndicalists is to 
organize the more or less class-feeling 
of the workingman and to raise it to 
a clear consciousness of class interests 
and of class ideals, This aim can be 
attained only by organizing the work- 
ingmen into syndicats. The syndicat 
is an association of workingmen of the 
same or of similar trades, and is held 
together by bonds of common interests. 


By HARRY 


In this is its strength. Of all human 
groupings it is the most fundamental 
and the most permanent, because men 
in society are interested above every- 
thing else in the satisfaction of their 
economic needs, ... 

“Political parties, groups of idealists, 
or comruunities possessing a common 
creed (the syndicalists continue), are 
associations which cannot but be weak 
and transient, in view of their hetero- 
geneous composition and of the acci- 
dental character of their bond of union. 
Political bodies, for instance, are made 
up of men of various interests grouped 
only by community of ideas. Only in 
groupings of real and fundamental in- 
terests, such as the syndicats, are men 
of the same conditions brought to- 
gether for purposes inextricably bound 
up with life..,. 

“A workingman enrolling in a syndi- 
cat is not entering a party, not sub- 
scribing to a platform, nor accepting a 
creed. He is simply entering into a 
relation which is forced upon him by 
his very position in society, and is 
grouping himself with his fellowmen 
in such a way as to derive more 
strength for himself in his struggle 
for existence, contributing at the 
same time to the strength of his fel- 
lowmen, These conditions make the 
syndicat peculiarly fit to serve the in- 
terests of the workingmen, The syn- 
dicat ds a sphere of influence which 
by the volume of its suggestion and 
the constancy and intensity of its ac- 
tion shapes the feelings and ideas of 
the workingmen after a certain pat- 
1PM. 2 6% 

“The syndicats should prefer indus- 


Philosophy of Syndicalism 
THE HISTORY OF SOCIALIST THOUGHT 








W. LAIDLER 


trial unionism to craft or trade union- 
ism. The separation of workingmen 
into trades is apt to develop in them 
a corporate spirit which is not in 
harmony with the class-idea. The in- 
dustrial] union, on the other hand, 
widens the mental horizon of the work- 
ingman and his range of solidarity with 
his fellow workers and thus. serves 
better to strengthen his class con- 
sciousness.” 


Direct Action 
Furthermore, through the syndicat, 
the workers can enter into a “direct” 
struggle with their employers. “ ‘Di- 
rect action’ is the only means, claims 
the syndicalist, of educating the worker 
and of preparing them for their final 
struggle for freedom.” “Direct action” 
is action by the workingmen them- 
selves without the help of intermedi- 
aries; it is not necessarily violent ac- 
tion, although it may assume violent 
forms; it is the manifestation of the 
consciousness and of the will of the 
external agent; it consists of pressure 
exerted directly for the sake of ob- 
taining the ends of view.” 
The Educative Power of Strikes 
Direct action may be of various 


kinds. The principal forms of such 
action, however, are the strike, the 
boycott, the label and sabotage. Of 


these types of action, the most impor- 
tant is the strike. ‘The strike brings 
the workingman face to face with the 
employers in a clash of interests. A 
strike clears up, as if by a flash of 
lightning, the deep antagonism which 
exists between those who employ and 
those who work for employers. It fur- 


| 
_ 
consolidating the employers on the one | 
hand, and the workingmen on the | 
other, over against one another. It is| 
a revolutionary fact of great value.” | 
All strikes, the syndicalists hold, | 
have some. revolutionary influence. The} 
extent of that influence, however, de- 
pends on the way in which the strike 
is conducted. “If the workingmen rely 
only on their treasury, the strike de- 
generates into a mere contest between 
two money bags—that of the employer | 
and that of the syndicat—and loses! 
much of its value.” Conciliation and 
arbitration should also be avoided. 
Strikers should endeavor to win their | 
battles through “Sturm und Drang,” 
through quick and energetic pressure 
on the employers. The financial 
strength of the workers while on eg 
' 
j 








should be regarded as unimportant. 
Money, of course, is necessary. But | 
money should be secured for the con- 
duct of the strike, whenever possible, | 
from other trades and industries. Thas 
given it helps to develop class solid- 
arity. Sympathetic strikes are often 
a means of winning a victory for the 
workers. 

The label, on the other hand, helps 
to show labor its power as imweiane: | 
In wielding the boycott, workingmen | 
mobilize their power both as “4 

| 
} 
j 


sumers and producers. 
Sabotage 


much 
phil- 


Sabotage, a weapon given 
prominence in the syndicalist 
osophy, consists “in obstructing in all} 
possible ways the regular process of} 
production to the dismay and disad- 
vantage of the employer.” 





ther deepens the chasm between them, 








(To Be Continued Next Week) | 











(Continued from Last Week) 


Chapter XVI. 


Like the Base Indian 
1. 


LL through the long illness 
A which followed Dan was har- 

assed by the notion that he 
would not get well. He lay abed in 
the guest room of the Gaylord house, 
where his e¢ye could travel the wide, 
unfrequented street, while Agatha and 
the nurse fluttered in and out, bring- 
ing him books he did not want to 
read, food he did not care to eat, and 
flowers whose odor sickened him. They 
would come and stand before him and 


garden, thence into the street. ... 
He looked about him with a sense of 
joy ... The night was soft, starry, 
and still. The air was fragrant with 
lilac, and the young foliage of the 
trees was frothy against the brilliant 
sky. He began to walk slowly toward 
his mother’s house. His strength 
came back. He breathed in deep 
draughts of the cool air, and felt re- 
generated. 

The little house was dark and still, 
with a look of unwonted emptiness. 
He paused and looked at it pityingly. 
He wondered if old Tom was living 
there alone. He must see his father 
tomorrow. 


He went on down the street walk- 








By M. H. HEDGES 


GOVERNOR MINTURN 4 “%, Noel.” 








world—the inner world of titanic souls. 
He watched again, fascinated, seeking 
for the sign. At last, the words he 
sought came back to him upon the 


wings of Hampden's voice. They | 
seemed to Dan the most tragic ever 
uttered. 
Soft you: a word or two before you 
£0 


I have done the state some service, 
and they know’t. . 
No more of that. 
your letters 
When you shall 
deeds relate 
Speak of me as I am; nothing ex- 
tenuate 
Nor set down 
am. 


I pray you in 


these unlucky 


aught in me as I 








Morreson bookshop listening to Hector 
Morreson expostulate on The 
experience was never real. Morreson 
was never real. It was like everything | 


books. 


else these days—a dream. 

They never talked of Agatha. If 
Dan made reference to her the little 
man avoided comment. But as Dan 


grew used to his ways—subtle, almost 
feminine—he came to understand that 
amidst all the comment about books, 
some of it rich and some of it so 
much chaff, there a thread of 
hitter allusion to Agatha. 
“I'm old-fashioned. You'll 
out, Mr. Minturn,” Hector 
occasion, “I have left 
the’ procession.” laughed 
wagging his bald head over his plight 


was 


find that 
said on 
behind 
weakly, 


been in| 


He 


| 
say, “Is there anything you want?” ing more rapidly now—with a purpose -.- Of one whose hand “But the joke’s not on me. No sir,| 
And he would answer, “No, no, noth- of which he was scarcely aware. He Like the base Indian threw a pear! it's not on me, It’s on them that | 
ing. Not a thing.” They repeated | traversed block after block without | away trail after false, gods, Mr. Minturn. | 
their admonitions. “When one has had weariness. At length he came to the Richer than all his tribe.... They will come to a bad end. | 
pneumonia one must eat to get back broad sweep of the cemetery, where Those last lines rang like a tolling “When one is in the book business | 
his strength.” “I suppose sv. But I’m the trees made a canopy of black in- | bell! | as I am, Mr. Minturn, one can feel | 
not hungry. Later, I'll have some- tertangled branches. With difficulty, He kept his word and went to see his| the pulse of the generation. Looky, | 
thing. After a while.” he found his mother’s grave. He had| father. Tom was grayer, but no older. | he pointed to the dusty volumes piled |} 
Occasionally an automobile passed | not been there since the funeral. Was He got his meals at Hugh’s and Alice's, to the ceiling—all the ancient and} 
by. He seemed to look upon it from] that possible? He sat down on the but slept in his own cottage. Dan liked | modern classics going to waste. Not| 
an immense distance with a great and| warm, moist earth. A cricket began to go in and out of the old home, and | & person’s been in today to buy. I 
cold indifference. The street itself | to chirp above his head. He felt hap- planned usually to find Tom there after | often say, ‘What, do folks do with} 
with its rows of pretentious houses | PY: + «+ werk in the evening. While Tom themselves nowadays, There's the | 
interested him not at all. At first, he The next day he went to his office eervigg me oe a Se oe mother’s | movies—frivolous went 95 see “4 
thought his distaste for living was due | for the first time. Sh FANE ONO PF ON CNRS big they'é only ene Sous beens ted 
to weakness. But as his strength came Walter Hampden came to Minneap- tagether, seer ree avon Sound that ove j went on with asperity. “And the| 
5 " 7 > + ; . , Ore , . terial 
back and he began to sit up in a chair | olis, and Dan and Agatha went to see ape a noes weep mae Nee onat his} women, they worship only Beer phe 
at the window and to make pretense] “Othello.” Beginning with indiffer- sags ie a iy ae Hd borane re Was: S ore — wet 
ENE THO BP AAS He Coles be Ge GH. | ery Shy ans Ne am, He watched widow. At first Dan was inclined to ih the paper the othe . jm ween a 
The thought of the crowded downtown] with dreadful fascination the sly resent what seemed to him such early} young fellow in a bank took $50,000 | 
streets filled him with fear. ; ensnarements of Othello’s soul, the | gisioyalty to his mother, but when he | and énntaaned. All because he wishes 
“I'm resting,” he told Agatha when! poor Moor’s struggles, and the dread- | saw old Tom's revived interest in life, | cele tite ‘ail hain a ere | 
she came to cheer him. “Let me alone,| ful consequences of human frailty. = waiated, and forgave him. pBmoaed “ Pion om ae pares | 
dear. I'm tired. It’s great sport just]... The next morning he was haunt; In his office one day, Dan’s mjnd | for luxury.” | 
* _ weee ee SP Serene: : = pr seg ae Gecadences; reverted to the afternoon long ago | There was no manifestation of pain | 
Weeks passed. One summer night | fragments of the action came back to when Agatha had told him about her! or bitterness in the last words, only | 
he was wakened by a passing ma-/ haunt him; the deep-toned tragic} pea% with her father. He concluded | intellectual pride tinged with romantic | 
chine that trailed snatches of song,| music of Hampden’s voice lingered in| pat that episode intruded itself sO pail } 











laughter and young voices after it, as/ his ears. He was haunted with a partially because of his own renewed} “I'll be vindicated, Mr. Minturn, as establishing a unified policy and concentrating fire 
it flashed by. He could not go back sense of recognition of a reality he | interest in his father and partially be- }sure as you're alive. The day will] on a few salients. To this end they have gotten wp. 
to sleep after that, and he lay musing. | could not grasp. He felt meanings in| cause the Minturns were just complet- | come when I shall be proved right a hand-book for speakers, which not only gives the — 
+ + » Suddenly he wanted to get up,jthe play he could not fathom. ing their new home on the Manhattan] They will crumble like chaff... . Man principal arguments for private exploitation, but alse St 
and go out into the night. The echo The next evening he asked Agatha to | Road. So excited and busy was Agatha | can't live by bread alone.” ontains a genera! treatise on the art of public speake- 
of the song he had just heard was] go again to the theatre with him. with the details of moving that she Dan conceived the idea of bringing ing, with directions: for holding the attention of a 
still in his ears, and he remembered “IT can’t, Dan,” she said, thinking of | eould not “bother with a husband.” | his father to see Hector Morreson. He crowd, the correct posture for a speaker, ete. Through * 
his youth. He arose, found his | Desdemona, “it is too awful.” He was lonely. He was curious. On | purchased a box of cigars, got the two | widespread use of the radio under the guiles of “edu- 
clothes, dressed and went quietly He went alone. - Again the unfolding | another day the thought of old Mor-| old men together, and watched em | utiona ilks," through the papers, through conven- 
downstairs, let himself out into the] curtains upon the magic of another|reson again intruded, and again he|get acquainted, in the back end of t l cor ences, through direct by mail material, 
considered the possibility of e ling. | book shop. They were soon like old and, o g hrough paid advertising as well, the 
Finally one afternoon he gave up to the} cronies, smoking and bewailing the Associat is done yeoman's work in deldéding 
impulse, and walked over to the old! departed past. It amused Dan. 110,0 00 Americans into the belief that the utilities 
house on Hawthorne Place. con re business for service with profit as 
Through the cob-webbed windows he | 4 i g£ s l 
' 
7 , } f ooKSs > ty ases. ne \ T Tele ane Telegrap! Ce 4 
saw stacks of books on dusty F, ses | Hinton derided to eetk &..merbke Ri. \ ae nd Te graph Company, 
He opened the Gone and ‘oon “. oo | shaft to the memory of his mothe a : 1 ‘ the om system s ano ner concern 
without trepidation A li tle IO?) i. sake  cinhotate plans, sending to s ib y me is are worth studying. One 
headed man with glasses pushed up Naty tae the id and emt " wing of formation department, in other words, 
jilaiy to stone, é@ ( ‘mpioying’ & 
| high upon a wrinkled forehead came | well known sculptor t it it. He or opaga a brar devotes its activities to noth- 
| well-kr r culptor o¢ t a © or- 
i , ror : nz ! attempt to discredit public -_ SS 
i omens Soars _—_ ‘ dered it carved with a full-rigged ship re , —_ scredit public ownership the 
“Something?” he said to the sup- : . . ‘ 1 ove 
; : setting sail on an unknown sea. He 
posed customer. . , —_—- 
found deep satisfaction in watching ™ . : : 
“Mr. Morreson, I'm Dan Minturn,” | each minute dé velopment in this pro- rc rand Russe nas 8 sr and arti le in this month's 
Dan announced, proffering his hand. | ject, He paid daily visits to the H hee 1 “The Evil That Good Men Do.” Here eg 
The little man looked confused, i stone-cutter’s shop After the is a theme upon wh nost mature persons can * 
“Your son-in-law,” Dan explained l was finished he } ad the lot at easily wax eloque i Russell does ft full credit. 5 
Hi “You came to see me. You came? | cemetery landscaped He liked te Good 7 nave n ecome the chief menace ~ + 
H I'm 60 glad.” stand by the and think about es whines a ~ a pF year we hear the 
He dusted off an old chair, and asked | his mother. It satisfied his sense of 7 good men w not go into politics.” The 
Dan to be seated. They looked at each justice to have e nar v. straitened reverse 1s e case. Good men are everywhere go- 
jother amicably. Their conversation | life of Emily Mir n & & and ‘passing courtless laws for the 
Never before have the Bakery Workers been more | lagged. They found that they hit it off} by a from the Italian styg See gece see fio = ‘iad pate. re 
' 2 eas best when they talked about books. | hills hs oe ee, ae . 
iH ™ j tle f . sty ow noint 
in danger of going back to slavery conditions. The em Dan ventured to talk about his Interest} After the monument was — lire gE oxious viewpoint of the 
 ployers are now making terrific onslaughts on their hard [in “Otheilo.” Mr. Morreson said that! however, and the last shrub upon the - ae: Of rse, the good men keep far away s@ 
. lhe “Othello’ T ut at of all} e - ‘ Sia ene i g really matters in the line of 
won gains after many years of struggle. jhe liked “Othello” too, but that of all) grave planted, h ps or ‘ : , aor 
| Shakespeare's plays, he liked “Lear” |! ng a new ir st. W ? . ‘ Ss, 8 NoOeyY, ¢ industrial af- 
. ; ¢ F ; + . mae atmunis Gee 2 
i Now, as never before, the Bakery Workers need your best. It was stupendous, mighty a1 niet he Atenined aceks tb ote fairs 1 that iay laborer shows up at the, 
moral support, true, so true. dream of crowds in stran ge, bizarr : and sober, washed behind the ears, and © 
PP Dan left, promising to come again o— is ¢ i s - I t to spend all day putting ee 
. _— | > s 1 hol t i mani x4 
4 The best and only way that you can help is to insist | They were more at hom th each | mately art. When he s, the good man is pera 
if — + — to} #n « , a ; 
‘ | other on the ceécasion of e next visit. | went a 3 ip ased » g gs rer enoug >» allow him to bay @ 
on the above Union Label. | casion 1e 7 ol _ , aE esd Rat 
} It came about that Dan came on M , . plan, he impregnates the son 
EAT YOUR BREAD WITH A CLEAR CONSCIENCE i a week to sit in old Morreson’s shop.| He became aware e that h ‘ with the pernicious philosophy of on : 
tj : ft 6] Coming there, talking with Agatha’s| was running a m something— . ind out of our Jabor movement we need SOme.® 
at the expense at : oe : » intel Siesiael tall . 
and know that you are not doing so Pp ij | father answered something within him | emptiness—the « " wo i tough bad men who are not bothered so much 
of Slavery to the BAKERY WORKERS. ry —a hunger that had to be answered. pursued m . since he had beer ¥ - P rson al ba its as making the country a &6 al 
| It was all very strange to be sitting | ill. ’ place for other than mora! morons. 
| in the gray bookish atmosphere of the } To Be Continued Next Week) i McAlister Coleman. 
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Poisoning 
The Day’s News 








O THE serious student of the American’ ™ 

scene, if indeed one can keep his sanity “= 
_~~ while gazing upon contemporaneous cap-  * 
italism at work, there is nothing more amaz-*™ 
ing than a glimpse into the offices of a modern: 
press agent, or, as he would prefer to be called, 
“Counsellor on Public Relations.” be 

Amid luxurious surroundings that even*” 

the largest newspapers would not dare to rival, 
recent college graduates under the tutelage of © * 
one or two newspaper veterans are rushing” ” 
about in a state of pop-eyed excitement, tele- 
phoning, grinding out copy on electrically-"* 
driven typewriters, calling for messenger boys, 
generally behaving as though a breathless pub- 
lic were hanging upon their every action, A... 
city room just before press time is a place of «», 
comparative calm alongside a modern propae -- 
ganda mill stripped for action. 

The bewildered visitor who asks what all thie « 
feverish bustle is about is informed that a client of <x: 
the agent's is about to deliver a speech on “America’s 
Red Menace and How to Stamp It Out” before the 
American Association of Patriotic Brokers’ Clerks ;- 
and that every word of this immortal effort must be in - a 
the hands of the newspaper men by the time the -. 
client rears to his feet and commences with the joke 4q 
about the two Irishmen. - 

Year after year these mills increase both in persons ie 
nel and output. <A generation ago the press agent, .. ele 
employed almost exclusively by theatre folk, was gen- .... a 
erally regarded by the newspapers as a slinking pariah . oT 
to be scorned and shunned by all God-fearing, repor= «3 
Today, despite the fact that he is at the same 
old game of getting something’ for nothing he is 
accepted everywhere and looked upon as a professional» 
man. Press agents such as the notorious Ivy Lee (fore +. 
merly known as Poison Ivy Lee) are respected and ; 
feared by working newspaper men. Canned interviews, - - 
canned reports of the doings of the Super-Babbitts, . 
canned statements of their views on every conceivable ,. 
topic from immortality to immorality are not only ae- : 
cepted but dished up to readers as legitimate news. Af. 
few weeks ago a press agent advertised his gervicgs 
in the columns of the New York Times, something that 
would have been absolutely impossible a, few years ant 
back. 
working press agents who spend all their time on the 
job in this country today, and there are many thous 
sand more who take on press-agenting as a side line,~*2%¢d 
Wealthy seekers for fame and the ear of the publfe, 729% 
whether they go in bathtub parties or natlonaje#1s2 
politics, find a press agent as necessary as a bank ‘2A! 
account, : a 

More 


+ 
we 
ats 
4 

7 





1 


2 


ters. 


for 


and more reporters are finding it easier to 
call up the press agent and take his mimeographed®*at1 
version of a news event than to cover the story in 
person. With the advent the press agent began 
the decline of newspaper reporting to the low level it+--*:5 
has sunk today. ; 
Now, whereas before the war the bulk of the propas 
ganda sent to the by agents was harmless 
enough, the new techniques for hokum slinging devel- 
oped by bureaux of information and the like dus#ing our 
war to end war were brought to bear uponAvital mat- 
ters directly touching the welfare of all of us. We 
cannot soon forget the very masterly and subtle man- 
ner in which the Government control of railways was 
sabotaged by the press agents of special privilege until 
the people were actually sold the myth that Governe 
ment control was a failure. From railways the propae 


of 


press 





ganda spread to coal mines, water-power and elece 
trical utilities; in short, it was used so effectually to x 
bolster up the arguments for private exploitation of 


public resources that it will require a vast amount of 
argument to persuade the people that they can run 
their own businesses, 

No better example of the manner in which propae 
ganda is being used directly against the interests of 
the people themselves is offered than the activities of 
the National Light Association. Day by day. 
from its New York offices issues a veritable stream of 
propaganda in favor of the private monopoly of public 
utilities. Mr. by the way, has 
caused this group considerable worriment by his ex- 

} distortion facts and figures, has 
already told this conference some of the ways in which 
they With 
the prestige that comes from such advertising expen- _ 
that the General Electric, the 
Association's propaganda is assured of a hearty wele 
come in the news columns of nearly every large cire 
culation newspaper inthe country. The bulk of this 
pages alongside the advertise- 
stment houses offering utility stocks for 
, when any particularly brazen steal of public . 
property is contemplated, the press material issued by” 
Associ featured. The Association - 
undertakes to censor every speech of any importance s 
over, thus 
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-| To Organization Drive 
| of N. Y: Jewelry Union 








| The Field of Labor 








whole jewelry trade has been 
set on edge by the big general 
. Bm mass meeting of the Interna- | 
' tional Jewelry Workers’ Union, Local | 
"No. 1, held at Bryant Hall, Thursday 
evening, October 7, 1926. The place 
* was packed. The response to the | 
“speeches by. William Karlin, August | 
_ Claessens and Organize: Samuel | 
Beardsley was a rush of new mem- | 
"pers. The workers have stiffened in 
their resistance to the “bosses.” 
- ‘Phe Jewelry Union has been, up to 
| recently, practically in a state of col- 
‘Japse since the great general strike 
» ain 1919-1920. For six months, from 
| September to April, the men fought 
‘stubbornly against the newly organ- 
“ized Jewelry Crafts Association, rep- 
resenting the employers. It was their 
‘period of boom. At that time they 
' enjoyed many advantages—the forty- 
four hour week; double time for over- 
time, Sundays. and holidays; a four 
weeks’ probationary period for 
men; equal distribution of work dur-| 
ing the slack season; a ratio of one 
apprentice to every ten journeymen; 
wages for workers on platinum of 
"from $1.50 to $3.60 an hour and for 
those on gold of from $1 to $1.75. The 
membership at that time was about 
| thirty-five hundred. The men were 
confident and demanded a thirty-nine 
4 hour week without a change in wages. 
The strike proved disastrous. Scab- 
bing is particularly easy in this line, 
' since’ a man can take home in his 
pockets tools and material upon which 
' to work without being suspected. | 
After six months of struggle the men | 
—or what was left of them—voted to | 
return to work. The “bosses” had | 
promised them, orally—there had never 
‘been written agreements, even in the 
iest.of days—that they would receive 
' ‘the forty-fofir hour week and time and 
@ half for overtime, but that the open 
shop would prevail. The other former 
conditions, would, of course, go by the 
board. The workers had no alterna- 
tive but to accept what was offered. 
The union membership at this point 
dropped to almost nothing. The sole 
evidence that remained that there was 
“a union at all was the union treasury, 
which had survived because it had 
mot been the practice to strike 
benefits. As a result of the defeat of 
1921 demoralization set in. It is only 
since last summer that the apathy 
has shown signs of wearing off. Hence, 
the response to the wresent organiza- 
tion drive. 
A new situation arose at the end of 
fe strike. § The trade fell into chaos. 
The absencé ‘ef union conditions de- 
stroyed the uniformity that had pre- | 
vailed previously. The verbal promises 











new | 


pay 














made to the returning men fell into 
the discard. Hours were _ indefinite 
during the busy seasons preceding 
Christmas and Easter and _ straight 
time was paid. To make matters 
worse, machinery for dyeing and 
pressing was introduced, particularly 
in the gold shops. The old skill of 


the jeweler became useless. }'His rate 
of pay fell to a dollar and less an 
hour. Boys at twelve to tWenty dol- 
lars a week were brought in to per- 
form the work made possible by divi- 
sion of labor. Over a group of them 
Wh placed a finisher or inspector, who 
received a dollar an hour. The home- 
work evil became more than 
before, since the could 
very well be done outside after hours. 
Cut-throat competition among. the 
manufacturers became the order of the 
day.. The old rule of “prices are sub- 
ject to change without notice,” which 
meant upward, of course, had to be 
taken off billheads. ‘Boarders,’ that 
is, jewelers who hired bench space in 
another person’s sliop and did a petty 
business of their own, flourished. The 
“cockroach” shop, consisting of a num- |} 





ohronie 


assembling 


ber of partners who work themselves | 
to death to get all the business they 
can from.the next fellow,. became a| 
chronic eyil. 
Last August 
elry Workers 
was ripe for a hig drive. 
ditions, everybody realized, was needed 
by the trade. Jewelry was a luxury 
and could absorb any 
provided that the cut-throat competi- 
tion ceased. The initiation fee of $25 
twas, therefore, eliminated for the time 


the International Jew- 
that 
Union con- | 
| 


decided the time 


wage 1 


icreases, 


being, but it is about to be restored | 
again. Within the last three months | 
the membership has about doubled, al- 
though still below the 1920 level. | 


A victory of the union would mean | 


the forty-four hour week again en- 
forced by double time for overt | 
abolition of piece work and homework; 
the passing away cf the “boarder’ 
and “cockroach” shops, sir the men} 
could make more at the bench lan 


business of their 


| 


in doing a picayune 








A Radical Difference 
will be made in the clarity and 
strength of your eyesight by 
the marvellous new “Puncktal 
Glasses.” Let us prove it to 
you by actual demonstration. 


All Departments ander the verson- 
al supervision of Dr. B. L. Becker. 
111 Fast 23rd Street, Near jth Avenue. 
131 Second Avenue, Corner 8th Street. 
213 East Broadway, Near Clinton &t. 
100 Lenox Ave., Bet. 115th & 116th Stes. 
262 East Fordham Road, Bronz, N. Y. 
895 wect Avenue, Near 168rd St. 
1708 Pitkin Avenue, Brownsville Bklyn. 
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| from 
|) affiliated 


| factories 


own and since an employer would be 
forced to make his “boarders” vacate; 
equalization of work, the four-week 
probationary period; closing books to 
apprentices until the present number 
of youngsters are absorbed, and finally 
an advance of wages all along the line. 
The next mass meeting will take place 
at the end of October, the time and 
place to be announced later. L. 8S. 


THE ITALIAN CHAMBER 


OF LABOR AT WORK 


The Italian Chamber of Labor is 
performing a unique service in New 
York City. It organizes the unorgan- 
ized in trades where Italians are pre- 
dominant and then gets them into the 
American Federation of Labor. Its 
methods and accomplishments ought 
to be studied. The general organizer 
is Leonardo Frisina. During the last 
two weeks, for example, several thou- 
sund workers were organized. The 
artificial flower and feather workers 
are a case in point. «They suffered 
such miserable conditions that the or- 
had to exert the strongest 
efforts to induce the exploited girls 
not to strike until their union was es- 
tablished more firmly. It is expected 
that the scattered locals in this trade 
will eventually be federated into an 
international union affiliated with the 
A.’ F. of L. The macaroni and spa- 
ghetti workers have also responded to 
the appeal of organization. In the in- 
stance of the hat block and die mak- 
ers, the newly organized union has 
already presented demands to the em- 


ganizers 


| ployers for increases in wages of from 


five to twenty-five per cent and for 
the forty-four hour week. The seven 
unions brought into existence by the 
Italian Chamber of Labor within the 
last few months splendid ex- 
ample of what intelligent and deter- 
mined effort can be done to bring the 
unorganized into the ranks of organ- 
ized labor. The chamber is to hold 
its convention the first week in No- 
vember. L. 8S. 


READING, PA., REFUSES 
TO BE A PASSAIC 


The attempt of some cloak “bosses” 
in Reading, Pa., bids well to turn out 
to be a boomerang not only for the 
particular individuals involved but also 
for the employers of that city in gen- 
eral, The International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers .Union organized a 
strike against the Lorraine Company. 
On the first day of hostilities J. Henry 
president of the Federated 
Council, and seven pickets 
The firm also obtained 

against the 
dismissed by 
in the Berks 
Civil 
case. 


are a 


Stump, 
Trades 
were arrested, 
a temporary injunction 
Strikers, but this was 
Judge John D. Stevens 
County Court. The American 
Liberties Union assisted in the 
All this has created such a sensation 
in Reading that labor, organized and 
unorganized, has be aroused. The 
time seems opportune for waging a 
drive among the women workers, who 


en 


are numerous and to whose competi- 
tion is due the low level of wages that 
The Women's Trade Union 
League will be in to give aid. 
Reading will not become a second Pas- 
saic is the determination of labor men 
and their liberal sympathizers. The 
Lorraine Company certainly stirred up 
L. 8S. 


prevails. 
called 


a hornet’s nest. 


Trade Union Propaganda 
Week Being Planned 


received 
centres 
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by information 
all the 


the I, 
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ELECTRICAL WORKERS STORY 


By LOUIS STANLEY SILVERSTEIN 





1.—National Beginnings (1876-1893) 


‘Swedish Unions Gain 


Members and Strength; | 
Anniversary Celebrated 














position in our industrial order. 
It is light and heat and power. 


E 


It will be even more important in the 


future. Therefore, the status of the 
worker in this jndustry is oi the 
greatest concern—to capital, which 
wants to be assured of an uninter- 
rupted supply; to the government, 
which professes an interest in pre- 


serving stability; to organized labor, 
which ‘needs the assistance of every 
man and woman in the basic indus- 
tries in case. of a great economic and 
political struggle. 

The unionization of electrical work- 
ers is almost coincident with the 
emergence of electricity as a,commod- 
ity commercially significant. True, 
the telegraph was invented in 1844 and 
the time of the Civil War a net- 
made communication 








by 


success in contrast to its ancestor fifty 
years later. There. were exhibited at 
that occasion two epoch-making elec- 
trical devices—the telephone and the 
arc-light. The Age of Electricity may 
really be.said to have begun then. 
Within a few years central generating 
stations began to appear on every 
hand. Soon electricity invaded or cre- 
ated new fields of endeavor. Today it 
entails an investment of nmiore than 
twenty-five billion dollars. 

We know that at the 
the Philadelphia Exposition telegraph 
linemen were already affiliated with 
the Knights of Labor, the predecessor 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
Not being numerous enough to form 
exclusive local ussemblies of their own, 
they. became “sojourners” in those that 
Around 1880 they had 
in number to 


| work of wires 

| possible from one corner of the coun- 
try to another. Then, with the close 
of hostilities the first transatlantic 
cable was laid. However, it was not 
foe 1876 that the electrical industry 
| took on its present stride. In that 
| year there was held at Philadelphia 
= Centennial Exposition, a great 


time of 


fs enesatsunestsecnseonmsmsaes 


already existed. 
increased sufficiently 
|} Warrant the formation of assemblies 
| composed only of telegraph linesmen 
and in the winter of 1881-1882, accord- 
ing to the practice of the Knights of 
Labor, even organized a District Coun- 
cil, No. 45, to which only they could 
belong. So far so good, but the young 
organization through lack of caution 
and excess of zeal risked a general 
strike of telegraph workers in 1883. 
The result was characteristic of the 
decentralized control of the Knights. 
The workers were tHoroughly van- 
quished. District Council No. 45 was 
smashed. 

Still the efforts at organization did 
not cease. In 1884 the United Order 
of Linemen was founded at Denver, 
Colorado. It won the attachement of 








| several local unions in the West, but 


LECTRICITY occupies a strategic 


it was bound to fail. Its secrecy re- 
pulsed the bulk of the electrical work- 
ers. Its confinement to linesmen only 
was short-sighted in the face of the 
increasing number of workers in other 
‘vaneches of the electrical industry. 
After an early spurt it began to de- 
cline and by 1890 only some remnants 
of it still remained on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Another exposition supplied the next 
formative influence in the history of 
the electrical workers, This time the 
scene was St. Louis, the year 1890. 
The up-to-date directors of the fair 
determined to attract visitors by an 
abundance of electrical displays. Elec- 
tricians from all over the country sped 
to St. Louis to get the opportunity of 
setting up the magic lights. Conversa- 
tion often turned to organization. 
Many of the men had had trade union 
experience before in various parts of 
the country. The consensus of opin- 
ion was that electrical workers could 
only be united effectively, if other 
branches besides linemen were in- 
cluded in one body. It was argued that 





a beginning could be made with the 
wiremen and linemen on the exposi- 
tion grounds, At this juncture Charles 
Cassel, an organizer of the A. F. of L., 
came upon the scéne. Under his di- 
rection Wiremen’s and  Linemen’s 
Union No. 5221 was chartered by the 
American Federation of Labor and the 


seed of the. present International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers was 
planted, 


It was fortunate that the first presi- 
dent of the new union, elected in Jan- 
uary, 1891, had the vision and the 
pertinency of Henry Miller. He under- 


for a national convention, the response 
was immediate. On November 21, 1891, 
the delegates of eight local unions, 
representing around three hundred 
workers, met at St. Louis and organ- 
ized the National Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers of America on Novem- 
ber 28. As might be expected, the 
tireless Henry Miller was made first 
grand president. St. Louis, Evansville, 
Indianapolis, Poledo, Chicago, PHila- 
delphia, Milwaukee and Duluth consti- 
tuted the first family circle. 

The St. Louis Local now showed its 
liberality by offering to lend money 
to the Brotherhood to defray the: ex- 
penses of the convention, to set up a 
national office in its city and to finance 
President Miller’s hurried trip to the 
A. F. of L. convention at Birmingham, 
Alabama, There a charter was ob- 
tained in November, 1891, granting the 








Labor Doings Abroad 








HE report presented by President 
Trvorvers to the national conven- 

tion of the Swedish Federation of 
Labor, held in Stockholm, Aug. 28 to 
Sept. 4, furnished more proof of the 
strength of the organized labor move- 
ment in that sparsely-populated 
Northern’ Jand.. Instead of slipping 
back from the high mark reached in 
the immiediate post-war period, as has 
been the case in nearly every other 
country, the Swedish unions have 
continued to rally the workers to 
their standard and in June last their 
membership ‘totalled 397,354, agminst 
384,617 on Dec. 31, 1925, and 252,917 
on Dec. ‘31, 1922. 

Furthermore, the unions have been 
able to check the move toward big 
wage cuts during the recent years of 
trade slumps and unemployment, and 





National Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers jurisdiction over all electrical 
workers in the United States. 

The constitution adopted at St. Louis 
had one grave defect, which continued 
to hamper the growth of the union 
until it was corrected in 1895. A low 
per capita tax of ten cents per month 
for each member was required by every 
local, while at the same tir€e a death 
benefit for both husband and wife was 
established. The aim wae ecommend- 
able, but the means were suicidal. 
Old members died and in death made 
demands upon the union treasury, 











while recruits could not be won easily 
because the funds required for organi- 
zation work were consumed by the de- 
ceased. The union actually fell into 
debt. 


Still President Miller did not throw 





stood that no progress could be made 
with a local organization. In the first 
place, when the exposition ended the 
members returned to their respective 
homes. In the second place, he recog- 
nized that the telegraph and telephone 
businesses were in the hands of enor- 
mous corporations operating on a na- 
tional basis. Only a union as widely 
organized as the employers could con- 
tend with them and win. 


up his hands in despair. Showing his 
mettle once more, he set out on the 
road again, working his way from one 
city to another, bringing the message 
of unionism. He was able to report at 
the second’ annual convention in Chi- 


cago, 1892, that the membership had 
increased te sixteen hundred and the 
number of local unions to forty-five. 


At this mecting the chief weakness of 
the organization was further aggra- 





With the help of a special committee 
Miller circularized all the electrical | 
workers in the country whose names 
and addresses he could secure. Five 
cities were induced to organize unions 
but the results in general did_ not 
please this restless spirit. At his own 
expense he ventured forth alone. 
Evansville, Louisville, Indianapolis, 
Chicago and Milwaukee were graced 
by his presence and in each he left 
behind him a local union as a token 
of his activity. . Unions were also es- 
tablished at Toledo, New Orleans, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and Duluth. 











The time seemed ripe for a national 
organization. 

When, therefore, Wiremen’s§ and 
Linemen’s Union No. 5221 issued a call 


vated by doubling the death benefits 
wifhnout changing the per capita tax. 
No doubt that had some attractions for 
new members. At the third convention 
the number of locals inereasesd to 
sixty-five although the membership re- 
mained about stationary. In view of 
the industrial depression that hit the 
country in 1893 this was not discourag- 
ing at all. To offset the drain on the 
treasury made by the death benefit 
system the per capita tax was inade- 





quately increased to fifteen cents. At 
the same time the first inkling of the 
dissension that was to rend 


internal 
the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
in two within a few years was noticed, 
but that is a story for our next install- 


ment. 








The Wheel of Progress in Venezuela 





HE Central Union Trust Com- 
pany of New York City, by way 
of 


report 


of conclusion to its 
June, 1926, upon financial and eco- 
nomic conditions in the Republic of 


Venezuela, is, bless its Rotarian heart, 
) sweet, summary, and hopeful! Let 


Ss 


us quote some of it: 

“Under the slogan ‘Work and Save’ 
and aided by the recent development 
of the oil fields of the country and the 
unusually high for coffee 
(Venezuela's chief export), the coun- 
try is now passing through a boom 
never before attained in its history. 
Since the present administration went 
into power in 1909 the government 


prices 








has been showing an important sur- 
plus in its budget, reflected in a healthy 
reserve of gold accumulated in the 
vaults of the Banco de Venezuela, the 
Over 3,000 
are under 


government depository. 
kilometers of good 


| construction linking the most remote 


roads 


has been an excellent response in some , R bli ith 
P habited areas o 18 epublic Wl 

countries, even a brilliant one, to the | 'n! ubited are et , . 
; pi ; the seaports and the capital. The 

appeal to signalize the 25th anniversary | d ss 
P " . feconomic life of Venezuela is funda- 

of the International Trade Union ‘. : 

mentally sound, and the condition of 


Movement by extensive propaganda 
under the slogan, “Back to the Unions; 
Fight for the International Eight-Hour 
Day.” articles, meetings and 
public demonstrations, recruiting in 
workshops, house-to- 
canvassing, the distribution of 
all means which 
being used to approach the 
ized to the last man and woman, and 


Press 


and 
house 
leaflets, ete., are 
unorgan- 
to win them over to join the ranks of 
trade Great prep- 
almost every- 


the unions. 


“free” 


trations have been made 
where to celebrate the anniversary. 
reason to hope and 


organized efforts will 


every 


There is 


expect that these 








bring many new re s into the trade 
unions of all countries and thus ac- 
celerate the forward march of the| 
trade union movement which has al- 


| ready begun. 
1 





Sixty Cups of the F bncst 
Tea you ever tasted—| 
for 10 cents. 
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TEA 


At All Grocers. 10c a Package 














re | 





is excellent.” 
hallelujah! 
y economic 
| somehow to stick only to the 
upper layer of the social crust. After 
(which, mind you, 
1909, and 
say the 
share; 
boot- 


|the country 
Cake 


las, 


and 
all 


seems 


this sweetness 





administration 
been in 
intends, dear me, 
“die”’), had 
villainous 


the 





| has power since 
| never to 
|} word 


|} after 


its hog’s 
the rabble of 

whether the pose of pro- 
statesmanship or sanctimonious 
had its multiple 
honey; after all this 
Why, 


has 


lickers, in 


found 





blackguardism, has 


tongue the 


in 


what just 


| revelry, remains? 
this: 
| On 
Vicente 


still 


General Juan 


1909 


24th of July 


the 
Gomez in 
be 
celebrate 
limit. By 


college, 


(who 
to 
to 


continues the admin- 
decided 
to 


created 


ind 


| istration) 
the royal 


birthday, and 


a new 
Jauregui.” 


lecree he 


Monsenor 


Colegio 





Trusses 


generosity of a Gomez knows no 
bounds. The director of the college 
was to receive some twenty odd dol- 
lars a week as salary; the sub-direc- 





tor, fourteen or fifteen dollars; the 
professors, under obligation to work | 
ten hours a day, were to be paid four | 
munificent dollars a week, and the por- 
ter, that illiterate bearer, of burdens, | 
was to make merry on, well, on two 
whole dollars a week! 


This, of course, will not keep the 
Central Union Trust Company from 
continuing in its neat, summary, 


hopeful way. 


51 LABORITES HOLD SEATS 
IN MEXICAN CONGRESS; 
EIGHT SIT IN SENATE 


——_e—— 


MEXICO CITY.—The fact that Mex- 
in accord- 





ico by leveling her budget 


ance with the country’s income and 


expenses had complied with her for- 
eign debt obligations, thereby recover- 
ing her credit abroad, was dwelt upon 
as were also the establishment of the 
Bank of Mexico, the road building pro- 
sram, the huge irrigation projects now 
being worked out, the harbor works, 
the founding of agrarian ,banks and 
the progress made toward solving the 
agrarian problem, the opening of rural 
schools for the education of the Indian 





became | 
his 


the 


The | 





| 

| . . 

| When your doc- 
tor sends you to 

a truss maker 
foratruss band- 

age or stocking, 
go there and see 

what you can buy for your money. 


Then gotoP. WOLF & Co., Inc. 


COMPARE GOODS AND PRICES 
1499 Third Ave. 70 Avenue A 
Bet. _ & =a Sts. Ret. 4th and 5th Sts 


New York City New York City 
Open Eves.. 8 p. m. Open Eves., 9 Dp. m 
SUNDAYS CLOSED 


Special Ladies’ Attendant 





| YALE ROSH 
PLUMBING & HEATING CONTRACTOR 


35 Hallock Street, New Haven, Conn, 








of the 
and 


and farmer, 


| 


the reorganization 
| army the fact that peace 
| harmony in general had been estab- 
| lished throughout the republic, in Pres- 
recent address to the 
congress. 
Party 
Trevino, 
Federation 


and 


ident Calles’ 


| thirty-second 

| Fifty-one 

} among them 

| tary of the 
Labor; E 


Toledano, 


candidates, 
secre- 
of 


Labor 
Ricardo 
Mexican 
luardo Moneda, V. 
Joaquin de la 

Hernandez were seated in the 


Pena and 


Salustio 


Lombardo | 


New York Socialist’ 
Meetings 


(Continued from page 3) 





and South Third street: speakers: 
Hyman Nemser, Harry Schachner and 
E. Bromberg. 

Thursday, Oct. 21—Corner Roebling 
j}and South Third street; speakers: 
Joseph Tuvim, Hyman Nemser, Harry 
Schachner and E. Bromberg. 

Saturday, Oct. 23—Corner Have- 
meyer and South Fourth street; speak- | 
ers: Jessie Stephen of Great Britain, | 
Hyman Nemser, E. Bromberg and H. | 


Schachner. 
6th Assembly District, Brooklyn | 

Monday, Oct. 18—Corner Green and | 
Stuyvesant; speakers: Samuel H. | 
Friedman, Joseph Tuvim and Samuel | 
Pavlow. | 

Wednesday, Oct. 
kins and Stockton; 
Claessens, Samuel H. Friedman, Jo- | 
seph Tuvim and Samuel Pavlow. | 

Friday, Oct. 22—Corner Marey and | 
Floyd; speakers: Ethelred Brown, | 
Samuel H. Friedman and Joseph | 
Tuvim. 

13th and 19th’ Assembly District, 

Brooklyn 

Tuesday, Oct. 19—Corner Stockholm 

and Knickerbocker; speakers: J. Weil 


20—Corner Tomp- 
speakers: August 


and Ethelred Brown. 

Friday, Oct. 22—Corner Varet and 
Graham; speakers: Ethelred Brown 
and J. Weil. 


Graham 
J. Weil, | 
and 


23—Corner 
speakers: 
of Great Britain, 


Saturday, Oct. 
and Depevoise; 
Jessie Stephen 
Joseph Tuvim. 

22nd Assembly District, Brooklyn 

Friday, Oct. 15—Corner Sheffield and 
Sutter avenues; speakers: Esther 
Friedman, Ethelred Brown and Sam- 
ue] Kantor. 7 

23rd Assembly District, 


Saturday, Oct. 16—Corner 





Brooklyn 
Hopkin- 


son and Pitkin avenues; speakers: 
William Karlin, Morris Paris and 
others. | 


Monday, Oct. 18—Corner Thatford | 
and Pitkin avenues; speakers: August 
Claessens, Morris Paris and Pinto. 








Tuesday, Oct. 19—Corner Stone and 
Pitkin avenues and Herkimer and| 
Ralph; speakers: William Karlin 
Joseph Tuvim, Morris Paris and J.| 


Brodsky. | 

Wednesday, Oct. 20—Corner Herzl 
and Pitkin avenues; speakers: Esther 
Friedman, Henry Fruchter and Morris 
Paris. 





Eze- 
are 


lower house of the new congress; 
and Frederico Rocha 
among the eight Labor Party members 


| } 
| Who won seats in the national senate. 


quiel Salcedo 


| 
eee SnSSSSSESRENED 





* Negroes Barred From State Camps 


Negroes will not be permitted to use 
the state camping sites along the Na- 
| tional Pike between Baltimore and 
the Pennsylvania state line, according 
to Director of Public Works John N.| 
Mackall. This action followed the} 


complaint of 


| Negress of Stephenson, Va., who was 
| refused idmittance to the state free 
camp site at Frederick, Md., and ap- 
pealed to Director Mackall. The di- 
rector replied that the camps “have the 
|} Same status of hotels and you know 
colored people cannot use the hotels 
jin this state.” 


Mrs. C. S. Alexander, a| 





| ranged 





in 1925 the actual purchasing power 
of the organized workers’ pay was 22 
per cent. higher than in 1913. 

Among the important resolutions 
adopted by the congress, the first held 
in four years, was one condemning the 
tendency of some unions, notably in 
the building trades, to try to- effect 
monopoly of their work by refusing 
to admit new members. This policy 
was held to be narrow and against the 
true interests of the masses of the 
working people. 

The most -hotly discussed problem 
was the carrying out of the resolution 
for reorganization of the unions along 


industrial lines by 1926 adopted by 
the 1922 congress. It was admitted 
that the time had been too short, in 
view of the differences of opinion 
among union leaders, but it was re- 


ported that progress was being made 
and the congress approved the Ex- 
ecutive Committee’s plan as the basis 
the organization of industrial unions 
and urged the various affiliated bodies 
to hasten the transfer of local branches 
and members into the new unions. It 
decided that unions refusing to 
with this plan would not be 
but that the matter be put 
up to the next congress. 

A proposal prohibiting the 
tive affiliation of local unions with the 
Democratic Party was rejected. 
re-organization of 


was 
comply 
expelled, 








collec- 


Social 
A scheme for the 


the Federation so as to give more 
power to the national executive was 
debated at length and finally laid 


aside for “unbiased examination.” 


LABOR ANNIVERSARY 
FITTINGLY OBSERVED 


Reports received by the Amsterdam 
Bureau of the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions from many Eu- 
ropean countries show that the cele- 
bration during the week beginning | 
September 19 of the twenty-fifth anni- | 
versary of ,the founding of the gt 

movement was 


union 
productive of 


national trade 
widespread and 
benefit to organized labor. 

Drives for more members were fea- 
tures of the in several 
countries, netably Germany, where the 
trade union press introduced the Prop- 
aganda Week by arranging for a thor- 

ques- 


much 


celebration 








ough discussion of important 
tions. Special numbers and enlarged 
editions drew attention to the aims} 


| and tasks of the trade unions in pets 


eral, and defined the parts played re- | 
spectively by the woman workers, the 
young worker, the servant, the 


non-manual worker, co-operative soci- 


civil 


eties, etc. This propaganda work was 
followed by meetings and demonstra- 
tions all over the country. It would 


take pages to attempt to reproduce the 
program of Berlin alone, and Hamburg 
and other towns had equally extensive 


ones. 
In Austria it 
sary to postpone the propaganda drive 
October 3. It will continue for | 
On the 22nd a great | 
| 


had been found neces- 


until 
the whole month. 
demonstration will be made in Vienna. 
Smaller demonstrations will take place | 
in all the industrial towns. 
Belgium ‘held meetings and 
demonstrations with wireless 


ae 

| 

| 

festal gatherings, etc. om | 
‘ 

| 

| 

| 


speeches, 
labor press did 
cial trade union journal 
edited enlarged special number. 

In Great Britain, where the anxieties | 
prevented any 

attention was drawn 
significance of the day at all] 
meetings and labor gath- 


its best, and the offi- 


issued a well 


of the times special 
demonstrations, 
to the 
trade union 
erings. 

In France the festivities were mark- 
edly Paris being the 
center at the time of two international 


ENGE 





international, 





FRED’K W. F. 
315 East 83rd Street 














Thursday, Oct. 21—Osborn and Pit- 
| kin avenue; speakers: Norman TELEPHONE LENOX 4081 
Thomas, W. Weinberg and Morris 
Paris. 
a ere Funeral Home 
and Pitkin avenues; speakers: Sam A. Undertaker for 
DeWitt, Jessie Stephen, A. I; Shipla- Cremation Society, Branch 1, 3 and 37 
coff and Morris Paris, Member of the Workmen's Sick Bene 
| Saturday, Oct. 23—Corner’ Bristol fit Society. ‘ 
one. ge a veneer speakers: Jacob Undertaker for all Progressive Organisations 
|} Axeirod, Sam Fri g g Morr 
fee ( riedman and Morris FUNERAL. INCLUDING CREMATION, 
| a a $45.00 UP 
| 
| 
WORKERS! | 
Eat Only in Restaurants 


that Employ Union Workers! 


Always Look WAITERS & 


For This 
Waitresses’ Union 


LABEL 
LOCAL 1 
162 E. 23rd St. 


Tel. Gramercy 0843 
LOUIS RIFKIN, 
President 
WM. LEHMAN, 
Sec’y-Treasurer 














MJAKO | 


INC. 
Third Ave. at 84th St. | 
44th Annual Sale of | 
SCHOOL GOODS DURING SEPT. | 


The Old Reliable Place to Buy Your 
Toys, Dolls, Games, 
Stationery, Books 


Complete Assortments All Year | 
VISIT OUR STORE 











trade union conferences, those of the 
Postal International and the Interna- 
tional Transport Workers’ Federation. 
Besides Paris, festivities were held in 
Strasbourg, Nancy, Marseilles, Lille, 
Toulouse, Bordeaux, etc, 

In Denmark the trade unions, except 
jn a few crafts, already have so many 
members that a further increase is 
scarcely to be expected. At Copen- 
hagen festivities were organized 
which were attended by the executives 
of the Copenhagen trade unions, the 
National Center and the Social Demo- 
cratic party. In the provincial towns 
the celebrations took the form of 
meetings and festivities, ‘ 

Latvia organized a trade union press 
exhibition, which was opened by J. 
Oudegeest. A good deal of house-to- 
house canvassing was done during the 
week, literature was distributed, trade 
union works sold, etc. There were 
also meetings and street demonstra- 
tions. 

In Hungary, too, propaganda meet- 
ings were held, and in Bulgaria the 
free trade unions organized a special 
demonstration at Sofia 

The actual date of the launching of 
the international trade union move- 
ment was August 21, 1991, but the cel- 
ebration was fixed for Sept, 19, be- 
cause of practical reasons, 


DUTCH LABOR WAGES 
WAR AGAINST WAR 


—e-——_— 





The most imposing antis<war demon- 
stration ever seen in Holland took 
place on Sunday, September 19, in The 
Hague at a special anti-militarist con- 
gress called by the Netherland Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions and the Social 
Democratic Labor Party of Holland. 
More than 55,000 workers came from 
all parts of the country to march in 
the great parade. Huge mass meet- 


ings were addressed by the most 
prominent leaders of the. Dutch So- 
cialist and labor movement. Notice 


was served upon the Government that 
the masses of Dutch workers would 
not stand for any increase in naval 
or army expenditures. 


AUSTRALIA POSTPONES 
PAN PACIFIC MEETING 


—_e—_——_ 
The Australian Labor Party has 
|; postponed from November, 1926, to 


July, 1927, the Pan Pacific Conference, 
which it is to hold at Honolulu. The 
postponement was decided on for the 
purpose of giving the industrial or- 
ganizations which have been invited 
sufficient time to consider fully the 
questions to be discussed. 


NITY MOVE ADVANCES 
IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


—e———_ 





Another step toward the eventful 
consolidation of the Czechoslovak and 
German Socialist trade unions in 
Czechoslovakia was made on Sept. 15 
in Karlsbad when a joint meeting of 


representatives of both group was 


| held, with Jan Oudegeest, a secretary 


International Federation of 
Trade Unions, presiding. 

Principles were laid down for the 
joint work of the unions and the duties 
discharged by the Joint Trade 
Union Committees were agreed upon 
and defined. Thus the negotiations 
have, $0 far, been successful, although 
the principles laid down have still to 
approved by resolutions -of the 
executive conferences of both centers, 
As there have heen earlier agreements 


of the 


to he 


be 


| dealing with principles, it is almost cer- 


that parties will ratify the 
agrgement. If formal ratifi- 
follows it will mean that more 
million organized workers 
into co-opera- 


tain both 
present 
cation 
than half a 
will have been brought 


tion. When the agreement is ratified, 
it will probably not be long before a 
joint meeting of the two centers is 
held. 


A sample of practical co-operation 
between the German and Czechoslovak 
unions was recently shown when a 
joint deputation visited Premier Cerny 
and submitted a number of practical 
suggestions for the cutting down of une 
employment and the revival of induse 
try. 
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situation, and the Governor appointed 
a@ new commission on housing which 
contains no member who has ever pub- 
licly shown a realization of the enor- 
mity of the problem or the way out. 
So far this commission has done noth- 
ing. We challenge any labor com- 
mittee carefully to examine the facts, 
the present law, or the law which the 
Governor. proposed, and say that the 
Governor’s action has been adequate 
in this terrible emergency. ‘ 

5. The workers are opposed to the 
private exploitation of water power. 
Bhe Governor proposes state develop- 
ment of New York water power but 
would leave the distribution of elec- 
tricity made thereby in the hands of 
private companies. The great en- 
gineer, Steinmetz, would have had elec- 
tricity produced and distributed by the 
state or its own agencies as in On- 
tario. We challenge any committee of 
labor tb investigate the facts and say 
that Smith’s remedy rather than Stein- 
metz’s should be applied. 

Even laying aside these a 
fssues, We challenge Matthew Woll’s 
committee to tel] us what great and 
significant measure for labor Governor 
Smith is advocating in this eampaign. 
Not old age or unemployment insur- 
ance, not reform of taxation in the 
interests of the farmers and workers; 
only a few social welfare laws good 
in themselves, but a pdttry price to 
pay for labor’s indorsement, 

Of course I believe in building up 
a labor party as a sound measure of 
practical politics. The rise of such a 
party would scare any old party Gov- 


ernor, even before labor came to 
power, into making more concessions 
for labor than either old party will 


make to workers who come to it cap 
in hand. But I shall admit for the 
sake of my present argument, that the 
issue of a labor party may be de- 
batable. What is not debatable is that 
labor should get its price for its en- 
dorsement. And that price ought to 
be more than a few kind words, a few 
jobs for labor leaders and a little, very 
little, Welfare legislation. What price, 
workers, for your endorsement? 


“Italian to Be Deported for Losing 
Arm in U. 8S.” So a headline in the 
Herald-Tribune accurately sums up 
Giavanni Miceli of Philadelphia. Miceli 
is an Italian immigrant who lost his 
arm as the result of an accident when 
he was working in the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. Because’of his loss of 
an arm he cannot work at his trade 
and the immigration authorities are 
seeking to deport him as likely to be- 
come a public charge. He has three 


children born in America, The immi- 
gration authorities would deport the 
parents, but not the children. The 
law or the bureaucracy enforcing the 
law, or both, show in a case like this 
an almost unimaginable degree of 


cruel stupidity. ¢ 


It is very encouraging to observe 





i John H. Lawson on 
“Realism in the Theatre” 
At Bronx Free Fellowship 


a 


John Howard Lawson, author of 
“Processional” and “Nirvanah,” will 
give the third lecture at the Bronx 
Free Fellowship, 1301 Boston road, in 
the interesting course on Literature 
and Drama, Wednesday evening, Oc- 
tober 20, at 8:30 o'clock. Lawson's 
subject on this occasion will. be “Real- 
ism in the Theatre.” Admission, 25 
cents. This course of lectures is mak- 
ing a great appeal to college and high 
school students as well as others from 
all parts of the. Bronx, Manhattan and 
Brooklyn. 





the attention given by the A. F. of L. 
convention to problems of open shop 
and company unions. It is fast be- 
coming almost a matter of life and 
death for the A. F. of L. to show that 
it can meet and Heat the company 
union idea. The job will take not only 
the fund of money which the Federa- 
tion seeks to obtain, but a greater fund 
of intelligence, courage and organizing 
ability. Take the organization of 
automobile industry, for example. In 
modern standardized factories the old 
trade lines are virtually meaningless. 
The industry will have to be organized 
as an industry or not at all. Imagine 
having separate craft organizations for 
blacksmiths, machinists, molders, up- 
holsterers, and God knows how many 
other trades in the Ford plant! The 
‘A. F. of L. recognizes the difficulty and 
officially adopted a resolution recom- 
mending “that the question of jurisdic- 
tion be suspended for the time being.” 
Any permanent plans that the trade 
unions involved {in the industry may 
work out will have to go farther than 
this if they are ever to organize the 
automobile industry successfully. 





When the metal trades department 
of the American Federation of Labor 
decided to affiliate with the metal 
trades international it showed some 
realization of the international aspect 
of modern industrial problems. The 
international European steel trust is 
an accomplished fact. ‘There is al- 
ready talk of a Franco-Beigian-Ger- 
kman electrical alliance. Leaders of 
German and British industry in gen- 
eral have had a conference and are 
setting up some kind of machinery for 
an exchange of ideas if nothing more. 
The immediate political conse- 
quences of this will be good, rather 
than evil. Industrial rivalries were a 
factor in bringing out the World War. 
French metal interests had a great 
deal to do with the occupation of the 
Ruhr, and when that failed, with the 
changed attitude which succeeded if. 
International economic agreement may 
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BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL NO. 9 


Office & Headquarters, Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Wittongsey 4: Ave. Bayes 4621 Stagg 
Office open daily except Mondays from 9 A. P, 


Regular meetings every prey A Evening 


WILLIAM WENGERT, President ae PFLAUM, Fin. Secy. 
VALENTINE BUMB, Vice-President SOuN T MMINS, Treasurer 
HENRY ARMENDINGER, Rec. Sec’y ANDREW" STRBEIT, Bus. Agent 


- OPERATORS, LOCAL 1 


Regular Meetings every 1st and $rd 
Saturday. . 


Executive Board meets every Monday. 


CUTTERS, LOCAL 2 


Meetings eevery ist and 3r@ Thursday. 
Executive Board meets every Monday. 








All Meetings are held in the 





Headgear Workers’ Lyceum 
(Beethoven Hall) 





United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION 488 
MEETS EVERY MONDAY EVENING at 495 Easé 166th Street 
OFFICE: 501 EAST 161ST STREET. Telephone Melrose 5674 


THOMAS DALTON, President CHAS. H. BAUSHER, Bas. Agent 
HARRY P. EILERT, Fin. Sec’y THOMAS ANDERSON, Ree. Sec'y 


210 East Sth Street. 





The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union 
heigalt atta Lb. G. WwW. 


Office 231 East 14th Street 7 - - - 


DAVID DUBINSKY, General Manager 


Telephone Ashland 2609 
EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERY THURSDAY AT THE OFFICE OF THE UNION 





Italian Cloak, Suit and Skirt Makers 


Executive Board meets every Thursday at 7:30 
SECTION MEETINGS 
Downtown—231 E 14th St ist & 3rd Friday at 6 Fs 


Lexington 4540 


Office, 231 E. 
P.M 




















Bronx—E. 187th St & &. Boulevard tst & 3rd Thurs. M. 

Harlem-—-1714 Lexington Ave ist & 3rd Saturday in x M. 

B’klyn—105 Montrose Ave. Jersey City—76 Montgomery &t. 
SALVATORE NINFO, Manager-Seorstary. 





United Hebrew Trades 


175 EAST BROADWAY 
Meet Ist and 3d Monday, 8 P. M. 
tive Board same day, 5.30 P. M. 


M. ABRAMSON, Chairman 
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M. TIGEL, Vice-Chairman 
M. FEINSTONE, Secretary-Treasurer 





Execu- 











UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 


&.OCAL UNION No. 808 
Headquarters tn the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby Avenue 
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BUTCHERS UNION 


Local 234, A. M. ©. & B W. of N. A, 


475 E. B’way. Orchard 6259 
Meet every ist & 8rd Tuesday 








SfMfice: Brooklyn Labor Lyceum. Telephone Sta 5414. Office hours every da 
except Thy Thursday. Regular mectiogs Ades Sfonday evening, id , ae GRABAL, President 
JOHN YDNEY PEARCE, HENRY COOK, 1. HOBN §. JACOBI. 
bresident Ree, Secretary easurer ° 
FRANK HOFFM JOHN THALER, CHARLES FRIEDELL _—- 
Vice-President Fin. Secretary Business Agent 


BONNAZ EMBROIDERERS’ 





UNION, LOCAL 66, I. L. G. W. U. 
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|, Day room and office, 160 East 65th ‘Street, eg York. 


DOCK AND PIER CARPENTERS 


LOCAL UNION 1458, UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERA 


OF AMERICA 
67-69 Lexington Avenue Madison Sqaare 4992 
Regular meetings every second and fourth Monday 


CHABLES JOHNSON, ar.. President 
| Michael Erikson, Vice-Pres, Fd. M. Olsen, Fin. Sec’y peewie Benson 





Christopher Galbcandeen. Charles Johnson, Sr., Ray 


ecording Secretary Treasurer Business Agents 


7 East 15th Street Te 


Executive Board Meets ry 
si de in the Office . ‘th > 
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GEO. TRIESTMAN, NAT 
Manager Secre 
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6939, A. F. of L, 


y Tuesday 
Union 


President 
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OF AMERICA—LOCAL 2163 
Phone: 
RHINELANDER 8339 


| seem rig wn every Friday at 8 P. M. 
| A, President. J. J. DALTON, Vice-President. J. CORDINER, R See’ 
| THOMAS SHEARLAW, Fin, Seeo'y. CHAS. BARR, Treasurer. wituiam FIFE, Bus. “Avent - 











CARPENTERS and JOINERS 


7 East 15th Street 
Regular Meetings Second Wednesday of 
| Every Month at 162 East 23rd Street 
|| Sam Harris, N, Ullman, 
President. Kec. Sec'y. 
Murray ee: J. Rosenzweig, 
Vice-Py i , Vin. Sec'y & Treas. 
Gus ene al Business Agent. 


1, Stuyvesant 3657 





Stuyvesant 7678 





|| HEBREW ACTORS’ UNION 


Office, 31 Seventh St., N. Y. 


Phone Dry Dock 3360 





UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION No. 808 
Headquarters in the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby Avenue 
Office: Brooklyn Labor Lyceum. Telephone Stagg 5414 Office hours every day 
except Thursday. Regular meetings every Monday evening. 
JOHN HALKETT ALFRED ZIMMER, GEO. W. SMITH, 
sEresident ec. Secretary Treasurer 


FRANK HOFFM 








be the forerunner of the United States 
of Europe of which philosophers 
dream. 
Possibly this new economic under- 
standing in Europe may be directed 
against American industrial interests. 
But here a curious situation exists. 
It is American money which is today 
financing European in general and 
German industry in particular. It is 


R 
JOHN THALER, 
Fin. Secretary 


SIDNEY PEARSE, 
Vice- a resident 





Business Agent 


REUBEN GUSKIN 


Manaaer 





Joint Executive Committee 
OF THE 


VEST MAKERS’ UNION, 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. 














PLASTERERS’ UNION, LOCAL 60 


° Office, 4 West a St. ae Harlem 6432. 
Monday Even e Ex { 
Ettning at a THE LABOR TEMPLE rt * pART STH STREET. NEW YORK ‘ct rT 
‘ CHAEL 3. OOLLERAN, President and Business Agent. 
a. he ah ie aoun Bnsiness Agents: = 
rHo In. See’y. LEAVY JOHN DOOL 
MICHAEL GALLAG Ree, JOSEPH LeMONTE | 





American money which is financing 


Office: 175 East Broadway. 
Phone: Orchard 6639 
Meetings every 1st and 38rd 
Wednesday evening. 
M. GREENBERG, Sec.-Treas. 
PETER MONAT, Manager. 








the Dawes plan and must buy the 





bonds which figure so largely in the 
Briand-Stresemann plan for solving 
the questions still at issue between 
France and Germany. In this new in- 
ternational steel trust American capi- 
tal invested in Europe is already an 





immense factor. It is doubtful there- 


Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators of America, 
District Council No. 9, New York City. 


Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor ené 
National Building Trades Council 


MEETS EVERY THURSDAY EVENING 


Office, 166 East 56th Street. 
Telephone Plara—4100-5416. PHILIP ZAUSNER, Secretary. 








fore whether there will be a clear 








BUTCHERS UNION 





Local 234, A. M. O. & B. W. of N, A. 
135 E. B’wa Orchard 5259 
Meet e ? rd Tuesday 
A ARABEL, President 

{. KORN, BELSKY, 
Manager. Secretary. 





GLAZIERS’ UNION 
Local 1087, B. P. D. & P. A. 


Office and Headquarters at Astoria Hall, 62 East 
4th St. Phoue Dry Dock 10173. Regular meetings 
every Tuesday at M. 








j that there 


line-up of European versus American 





What is far more likely is 
will be a clear line-up of 
the interests of owners and investors 
against the workers. Effective inter- 
national organization of the workers is 
the only answer to effective interna- 
tional organization by the owners. 


interests, 


PAINTERS’ UNION No. 261 


Office: Telephone: 
63 East 106th Street Lehigh 8141 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at the Office. 
Regular Meetings Every Friday at 210 East 104th Street. 
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German Painters’ Union 


LOCAL 499, BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT- 
ERS, DECORATORS & PAPERHANGERS 
Regular Meetings Every Wednesday Ev'g. 
at the Labor Temple, 243 East 84th St. 
AUGUST KOENECKE, President 
CHAS. KOENIG, Secretary. 
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John Sullivan 
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OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ORGANIZED 1884 


MAIN OFFICE: 9 SEVENTH STREET, N. Y. C. 
Number of Members December 31, 1925 


TOTAL ASSETS—Dec. 31, 1925.. 


WORKING MEN, PROTECT YOUR FAMILIES! 


in case of sickness, accident or death! 


For Further Information Write to the Main Office or to the Branch 
Financial Secretary of Your District 


JOURNEYMEN PLUMBERS’ UNION, LOCAL 418 


Of Queens County, New York. Telephone, Stillwell 6594. 
Office ong Headquarters, 250 Jackson Avenue, Long Island City 
e. MM. 


See That Your Milk Man Wears 
the Emblera of 


The Milk Drivers’ Union 


Local 584, I. &. of T. 


Office 
665 Hndson St., City. 
Local 584 meets 
on 3rd Thursday 
of the month at 
ASTORIA HALL 
62 East 4th St. 
Executive Boara 
rie on the 2nd and 
pmureeeye wu the 
FORWARD BU ILDING. 175 E. 
Broadway, Room 3. 
JOE HERMAN, Pres. & Business Agent. 
MAX LIEBLER, Sec’y-Treas 

















Structural Iron Workers 


UNION, Local 361. Brooklyn 

Office: Telephone 
671 Pacific Street Cumberland 0189 
“‘Ypen Daily from 7:30 A. M. to 6:30 P. M. 
Meetings Every Wednesday, at 8 P. M., 
at Columbus Hall, State and Court Sts. 


Charles McDonnell, E, B. Calvert, 
President. Sec'y-Repre, 








United Neckwear Makers’ Union 

LOCAL 11016, A. F. of L. 
7 East 15th St. Phone: Stnyvesant 7088 
Joint Exeentivy pee d meets every Tuce- 
day night at 7:30 o’ecleek, tn the offes. 

LOUIS FELDHEIM, President 
ED, GOTTESMAN, Seey. -Treas. 

i. BERGER, Manager 

” Lae UIS FUCHS. Bus, Agent. 


EMBROIDERY WORKERS’ 


UNION. Local 6, 1. L. G. W. OU. 
Exec. Board meets every 2nd and éth 
Tuesday, at the Office. 501 E. 161st St. 

Melrose 7690 
CARL GRABHER, President. 
M. WEISS, Secretary-Manager. 





WHITE GOODS 


Italian Dressmakers’ | 
| 


Union, Local 89, 1, L. G. W. U. td 1 
Executive Board meets every Tuesday | WORKERS’ UN [ON 
evening at the office 36 W. 28th St. Phone: | 117 Second Avenues 


Lackawanna 484. TELEPHONE ORCHARD 71067 


A. SNYDER, 
Manager 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


11-15 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. AMALGAMATED BANK BLDG. 3rd FLOOR. 


LUIGI ANTONINI, Secretary | 





Telephones: Stuyvesant 6500-1-2- 


SYDNEY HILLMAN, Gen. President. 


3-4-5 
JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Gen. See’y-Treas. 


NEW YORK JOINT BOARD) 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
611-621 Brondway, New York, N. ¥. 





Telephones: Spring 7600-1-8-3-4) 


ABRAHAM BECKERMAN, Gen. ABRAHAM 


Mer. MILLER, 


New York Clothing Cutters’ Union} 


A. C. W. of A. Loreal “Big Four.” 
Office: 44 East 12th Street. Stuyvesant 5566. 


hegular meetings every Friday night at 210 East Fifth Street. 
Executive Board meets every Monday at 7 D>. m fm the office 
PHILIP ORLOFSKY, Mannger. MARTIN SIGEL, Secy.-Treas. 


Sec'y-Treas, 

















2F GREATER N. ¥. AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF 
OFFICE: 175 KAST BROADWAY. 


AMERICA, 
ORCHARD 1357 
Soard Meets Every Tuesday Evening at the Office. All Locals Meet Every Wednesday. 
MOBRIS BLUMENREICH. Manager. HYMAN NOVODVOR, Sec’y-Treasarer, 
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Lapel Makers & Pairers 
Local 161, A. CG. W. A. 

Office: 8 Delancey St. Drydock 3409 

Ex. Board mects every Friday at 8 B, AL 


Pressers’ Union 
Lora! 3, A. C. W. A, 


Executive Board Seets Every Thuraday 
. the Amal ee ‘Temple ' 


IKE SCHNEIDER, AShtirman: 11-27 Arion Bka., N. 
KENNETH F. WARD, Secretary: LOUIS CANTOR. Chairman 
ANTHONY V. FROISE, Bus, Agent. | B. ahi ows a 











N. Y. Wood Carvers 


and Modelers Association 
Regular Meetings Ist and $rd Friday. 
Board of Officers Meet 2nd & 4th Friday 
243 East 84TH Stagst, New Yoss Citr 











Regular meetings” every Wednesday, at 8 
MICHAEL J. MeGRATH, President. 
WHLLIAS AE AHAN, wo Secretary. 
s ecordin 8s 
CHARLES McADAMS and GEORGE FLANAGAN, Business Agent a — 
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he ‘one of New York 
- $2,530,781.96 


—. 
. $3,481, hy ry 
8,461,0 


U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL UNION Ne. 463, ef NEW YOR CITY 
Office 2033 Fifth Avenue. Phone: Harlem 4878. 
east ular por every | at 8 p. m., at 24% Eaat 84th Street 
Ew ORAN, President, JOHN WALSH, Vice-President, 
oRED DEIGAN” General-Secretars. oe eraE HOPKINS, Secretary. 


ss Agen’ 
GEORGE MEANY, DAVID HOLBORN, JOHN HASSETT, PAT DREW. 














Benefit, $360 to $900 for 80 Weeks. 














WHEN YOU BUY 


CLOTH HATS AND: CAPS 


Always 
Look for 
This Label 





JOHN K. 


LIGHTER CAPTAINS’ UNION 


LOCAL 996, INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Office and Headquarters: 217 Court Street, Brooklyn. Phone: 6453 Main. 
M. 


Regular meetings every first and third Wednesday at 8 P. 
JOHNSON, 


JAMES BURKE, GILBERT 0. WRIGHT, 





President. Vice-President. Secretary-Treasurer. | | 
| 
JAMES McGUIREs» Recording Secretary OTTO WASSTOL, Business Agent | 


B. AUGUST PIERSON, JOHN WISTER, Delegates. 


















Frank Libertad H, Kramer, 
President Rec. Secretary 
A. Pugsiotte, Wm. ae, 
e Pre Secretary 
a. Vols, August Schrempf. 


Treasurer Business Agent 





PAINTERS’ UNION, No. 51 | 


Headquarters 366 EIGHTH AVENUE 
| 
| 





Telephone Longacre 5629 
Day Room Open Daily, 8 a. m. to 6 p. m, 
JOHN W. SMITH, 
President 
M. McDONALD, a. 
Vice-President 
Regular Meetings Every Mo 


FRED GAA, 
Fin. Secretary | 
F. BREHEN, | 
Rec, Secretary | 
sP. M 


MEETING HALL TO RENT | 


FOR LABOR UNIONS AND FRATER | 
NAL SOCIETIES. Seating Capacity 358. | 


nday, 








- | 
Patronize Union Laundries! | 


Laundry Drivers’ 
Union Local 810 | 


Headquarters, 219 5 
St. Bro 


ackman 


Phone Dic 
Philip Lurie, Pres. 
M. Brodie, Organizer 
I. Burstein, Treas. 


s. Meseaswelg. Bus. ant | 


1144 


kens 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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nion Drivers 
wor This Button 
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ITALIAN CHAMBER OF LABOR 


Organized tn 1919 fo 4 the purpose of spreadin 
unfonism and helpi 
activities among the. Tralian-speaking workers 


For. Translations, Printing and Speakers, Call Lexington 5852 
Office at 231 East 14th St., N. ¥ 


ITURO GIOVANNITTI, General Secretary 


ail recognized labor unions in all their industrial and educetiona) 


& the principes and the ethics of labor 


of New York City and vicinity 








LEONARDO FRISINA, Organizer 








‘Rights of the Unions and Their Members in Various Matters in which 
Should Have the Advice and Other Services of a Lawyer. 


membership, etc., from the office, 198 Broadway, Room 1100, New York. 


at the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby, Avenue, Brooklyn. 
CHAS. CAMP, President. ALEX ECKERT, Financial Sec’y. 


THE LABOR SECRETARIAT =| 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


A Co-operative Organization of Labor Unions to Protect the Legal 
They 


S. JOHN BLOCK, Attorney and Counsel 


Labor organizations can ob tain full information regarding cost of 


Board of Delegates meets on last Saturday of every month at 8 P. M. 


Carpenters’ Union 493 German Technicians & Draftsmen 


ALBERT HELB, Secretary. 





NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ UNION 


Affiliated with The American Feceration of Labor 


GENE “ae OrFICE: 
11 WEST 18th STREET, N. 
CHARLES KLEINMAN pathy id GOLDMAN 
Chairman Secretary-Treasurer 


PAPER BOX MAK 


Phone Chelsea 3034 


A. L._ SHIPLACOFF 
Manager . 


ERS’ UNION 








OF GREATER NEW YORK 
Office and headquarters, 791 Broadway Phone Orchard 1209 
AL. GREEN Executive Board Meets Every WéAnesday at 8 P. M. 
; N sE ° ; 
fad r RG FRED C AN OL A SAM SCHNALL, FLORENCE GELLER, 





u Fin. Sec'y, 
Sinai JOSEPH DIMINO, 


MILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 24 


r 
Organizers: G EORG E E. POWERS. 1 HOMAS DINONNO. 











Cloth Hat, Cup and any sed Workers’ International Union 
no wn dg Py mf , P hone Spri ee 4548 
ptown Of Wis in 1270 
HYMAN LEDEPEARB. , ory SATII P ALEX ROS®, 
j Ex . ie 
4 anager "¥- 
OR GANIZE RS & 8. GOLDBERG MAX GOODMAN, ‘’. ‘MENDELOWITZ 





N. Y. Joint Board, Shirt and Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union 


AS rete Ae D CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 

621 BROADWAY (Room 523) Phone Spring 2258-2259 
mph pineemnge Secretary-Treasurer 
nd Fourth Me 


every First ar hird 


Headquarters: 


H. 


iday 


Monday. 





“These ‘Mectings Are Held ~ the Office of the ‘Uaice 








Waterproof Garment Workers’ | F UR DRESSERS’ UNION, 


Union, Local 20, I. L. G. W. U. Lorai 2, Internat’! Fur Workers’ Union, 
130 East 25th St. Madison Snare 1934 | Office and Hodenartera. $49 Willoughby 
| 


Ave., Broo ulask! 0798 
Executive Board meets every Monday Regular Sieotien, lst and ird Mondsya. 
at 7 P. M. *. pates. President. 
D. GINGOLD, A WEINGART, E. FRIEDMAN. Ban Bee’ "?. 
Manager. Sec'y-Treas. E. WENNEIS, Fin. See’y. 
H. KALNIKOFF. Bus. Agent. 


INTERNATIONAL 


FUR WORKERS’ UNION 


p4 TaE Be data STATES AND CANADA 
th tt ericap Federation of Labor 
Tel. Hunters Petet os 
General President. 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 





9 Jacksen Are., in ‘Teland City, a & 
0. SCHACHTMAN, 
f. WOHL, 





The AMALGAMATED SHEET METAL WORKERS 


UNIO N LOCAL 137 
- e He larte Marks Place, N. ¥. 
gular Meeting Firs and Th i Friday at 8 P 
ard ets E esda 8’ P. M. Phone Gctnare 2768 
A . M. 
P G ER 








AMALGAMATED TEMPLE 


11-27 ARION PLACE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Meeting Rooms and Mass Meetings for 
Tganizations at Moderate Rates 





BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 


949 Willonghby Ave., Brooklya, 
large and smal! hal! suitable for all 
occasions and meetings at reasonable 
rentals. Stagg 3842. 





243-247 EAST 84tb ST. 
Labor Temple NEW YORK. 


Workmen's Educational Association. 
Free Lirary open from 1 to 18 p. m 











Fur Dressers’ Union No. 2 
EY 2 EN 


Balls for Meetings, Entertainments gné@ | 





Amaigswate =) ” Litheavanbess 


of America, New York Local No. 1 
AMALITHONI ’ 


Office: BLDG 205 wi St 4th ST Phone: WAT kins 17646 
Regular Mee =3 $ ) and Fourth Tuesday st 
AR f ST. MARK’'S PLACE 
“al RERT a c Ast RO, President 
Pat’s Hanlon 4. Kennedy, Frank J, Fiynn frank Schei, 
ice-Pres. Fia Rec. See’y 


Bercy 


U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL Ne. 1, BROOKLYN. oat YORE. 

Office: 19 Fourth Avenue. Phene: Sterling 8733. 
Regular Meeting every “ionday evening, at tS? Cuvuaed Avenuc. Brockira. 
Executive Beard merete every Friday a at the Office. 

Offre open from 9 A. M. to 
THOMAS F. OATES Chaates L. PETERSON, 
President. Secretary-Treasurer. 











Balla, Telephone Lenox 1060, i 
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® 
UNION DIRECTORY -- 
. , — 
‘9, soul qeueen The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
CAP MAKERS 3 West 16th Street, New York City 

Telephone Lenox 4559 Cloth a a ew Workers’ Telephone Chelsea 2148 ; 
Evening in the Labor Temple Pr aye ae aaah [MORRIS SIGMAN. President ABRAHAM BAROFY, Secrotary-Treasurer | 
Phene: Orchard 9860-1-2 ag “ 
EDWARD DUNN, Fin. Secretary The Council ee ey ist and 3rd 4 
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: LILIAN DAVIES 














One of the English players in “‘Katja,”’ 
the London musical success which the 
Shuberts will present Monday night at 
the. 44th Street Theatxe. 


On the Cross 


“7: he Immoral Thief” Gives a 
Sidelight on the Crucifixion 
at Hampden’s 


—_o-——- 








N “Tho Immortal Thief,” Tom 
Barry has striven for a theme of 
great scope, one at which a less 

sturdy man would quail; and that he 
has gone down is less his fault than 
the inevitable outcome of his choice 
ahd his line of attack. Leaping back 
from the Bible story of the thief who, 
crucified next to Christ, was promised 
immortality by the dying Jesus, Barry 
starts to build up a drama of the life 
and the death of that thief (“Marius 
Rufinus” in the play). The construc- 
tion of the play is stalwart enough, on 
true Shakespearean principles. There 
is the sound of ringing blank verse in 
the moments of high emotion, such 
words as no man would speak, yet 
lifted and rounded to the mood—there- 
fore true; there are in other moments 
the more colloquial strains of common 


speech, even the current coin of slang | 


passing among the lesser figures. 
Shakespearean also is the swift move- 
ment of Scene, without indication of 
time, wherever the play demands; and 
(with the aid of Claude Bragdon) a 
setting.that a moment before was the 


outside Offi catacomb becomes the in- | 


side of a wealthy widow's 
The theme, and the grandiose sweep of | 
emotion it’ calls upon, are _ also 
Shakespearean. 

Alas, in challenge only. Two failings, | 
beyond the inability to make the lan- | 
guage rise to its summons, draw Barry 
down in his gallant effort. The first of | 
these is rooted in the nature of his | 


story; it is that, all the while that we 
are watching and listening to this 
thief and his companions and their 


foes, we are awaiting, we are thinking 
about, the central figure that shall take 
its place upon the ultimate triple 
cross. The main figure of this drama 
is. Christ, and any attempt to interest 
us in the minor characters can be of 








but passing power. Barry, perhaps, 
recognized this, and in his effort to | 
counteract the force of the 

Christ, was snared into his second 
weakness, the preparing for Christian- 
ty. Throughout the play the thief is| 
surrounded by a stream of unchecked | 
sentimentality. At first this takes the 


form of lanenting ffis origin in a cruel 
and evil father, so that in the son the | 
demons and gods are waging stupen- | 

















garden. | 


idea of | Katharine Cornell in 


| persons as the medieval ascetics, 








Tied Together; Two Plays in One 





Excellent Double-Barreled Theatre at The Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse 





‘6 HE LION TAMER,” by Al- ant to consider. Not only, as Shaw's 
‘ fred voir, excellenly pre- Play shows, do humans come to be 
sented and acted as the first | born sexually from an egg, but art and 


bill of the repertory company of the 
Neighborhood Playhouse, deserves two 
reviews, because it is two plays in 
one. Strangely enough, this inevitable 
duality of all life is the theme of the 
second of those two enjoyable plays 
that are tangled together so cleverly 
that you can see either to the exclu- 
sion of the other, yet know that both 
are there. 

The pure comedy, to start: This is 
a delightfully risque running merri- 
ment over a woman who has been 
browbeaten into marriage with the 
lion-tamer who came into her father's 
circus, and the way in which she ulti- 
mately pays him back—and the few 
other men who seek her. For Ara- 
bella is a circus lady herself, and has 
some experience and skill in taming 
fretful steeds. The combat of the lion 
tamer and the English lord for the 
fair creature, and her own exploits; 
her beating of the lions that refused 
to eat her husband, her thirty-six-hour 
bedrock with the aphrodisiac king: 
these are episodes themselves fertile 
with laughter. 

Then the allegory: So-called oppo- 
sites in life are often no more than 
two phases of the same thing, distinct 
yet inseparable. There is no good 
unless there is bad. Take a broom- 
stick—call one end top, the other bot- 
tom; cut them apart. Instead of sep- 
arating the opposites, there has been 
merely a multiplication; you now 
have two tops and two bottoms. This 


though Savoir develops as applied to 


man, by showing in conflict the two 
sides of man’s nature, brawn and 
brain, mind and matter, flesh and 
spirit. Out of the never-ending con- 


flict of these two aspects of life he 
weaves his drama. 


The tragedy of. human life rises 
largely from the efforts of these two 
selves for dominance. In _ the true 


Puritans (not the inhibited shadows of 
who hate all’ who are enjoying 
they have rejected, but such 
the 
kindly hermits) and in the race that 
Bernard Shaw pictures at the end of 
“Back to Methuselah,” the mind has 
triumphed; the result is hardly pleas- 


men, 
what 








the byplays of the imagination which 
lend color and flavor and perfume to 
life, are gone. The body conquers 
more frequently, and in more obvious 
fashion; with results equally unpleas- 
ant to contemplate. The truth is that 
neither ever wholly conquers, but that 
each must play an equally important, 
if not always an equal prominent part, 
in a rounded existence. That Savoir 
indicates this is shown by the return, 
after the death of Lord Lonsdale, rep- 
resenting intelligence, of a son who fs 
exactly the same person as the father; 
and by the lion-tamer’s remark that 
if he dies (as the lord hopes) he will 
be succeeded by other lion tamers. 

In this battle of body and soul 
(there are a dozen dual phrases to 
suggest the opposition) the author 
points out many interesting encoun- 
ters. In Gregoire he pictures the slave 
mind, ‘that ultimately kisses the hand 
that strikes it; the lion tamer recog- 
nizes only this spirit, saying that the 
progress is “We fear, we obey, we 
serve,” and implying “we love.” Ara- 
bella is a type of the free mind; 
caught physically by the power of the 
lion tamer, she never ceases to hate 
him, and to seek freedom. She wins 
it with the help of Lonsdale, but, as 
he represents idea, the knows not how 
to hold the love he draws; in the em- 
brace of des Adrets (who represents 
the froth of love, the idle trifling in 
the groves and valus of pleasure), love 
is transmuted into a shallow, heed- 
less creature, that only through val- 
ley of tears can win back toward wis- 
in love leads 


dom. Absence of body 
elsewhere to excess. 

Thus the meaning of the play is 
carried through its acts; but never. is 


there the slightest pause in the merry 
movement of the story, for the sake 
of laboring the symbolism. The al- 
legory comes freely through the pores 
of the play like the honest sweat all 
healthy things exude; it has a’ salty 
and it in no way bothers those 
who prefer merely to watch the rip- 
pling muscles of the comedy. It 
brings further joy of pleasant specula- 
tion to those who like to think. 
J. T. S. 


savor, 





the past two thousand years makes 
the point of the Roman’s remark that 
there will never be many who will act 
as their official leader and savior, and 
God has bidden them and showed 
them. The outcry of the woman who 
loved the thief is a strong argument; 
the son of God was ever sinless, she 
repeats after one of the disciples; but 
the son of man must rise from the filth 
ot evil and the quicksand of lust. A 
valiant fight, but eternally lost—ever 
to be fought again, and thus not 
wholly but ever tailing, and ever 
urging up. Such is the effort in 
which—in the depicting of which—Tom 
Barry has also made valiant but un- 
availing effort. Ww. L. 


lost, 


“The 
Green Hat” at the B. O. H. 


——_e—— 


Hat,” 


Katharine 





“The Green the Michael Arlen 


love story, with Cornell in 


will an engage- 


at the 


the leading role, play 


ment of one week 3ronx Opera 











| Monday 
| the Freneh lyric tragedienne, 


| berts, 


MARIETTA O'BRIEN 














In the French revue, 
Paris,” which moves Monday night 
from the 44th Street to Jolson's 
Theatre. 


r 





transferred 

Damia 
recently 
brought to this country the Shu- 
will be an imported addition to 


Theatre, will be 


in Jolson's Theatre. 


Street 


by 


| the production, 


| Wick, 
| and 
| roles, 


“God Le by J. P. McEvoy, 


ves Us,” 


| will open Monday night at Maxine El- 
| liott’s. 


Woodman Thompson has pro- 
vided the settings. 


Woods has put into rehearsal 
Play William Hurlbut, 
Venus,” with Robert War- 
Isobel Elsom, Frederick Perry 
Diantha Pattison the leading 
The play will here Nov. 


A. H. 
a new 
“Hymn 


by 


to 


in 
open 


| 1st. 


| rights 


| 200th performance Monday 


| ing a 


dous warfare. Then it shifts, and be-| House, beginning Monday. 
comes a paean of wonder at the change | “The Green Hat,” in novel form. 
in him; all sorts of unlikely figures . . h 
stop in their nefarious ways to cry out made an instantaneous hit with the 
at his triumph over the evil in him.| "reading public. Many editions of the 
The events of the story are equally | book were published in this country | 
ready for the exhibition of his pre- | and England. Its wide vogue literally | 
Jesus Christian spirit; there are two | forced Arlen to dramatize the story, 
persons ready to die, so that he can and the play was bought and staged 
substitute himself. twice in their | by A. H. Woods, playing on Broadway 
stead—with lesser figures to receive | 'Or 4 year. 
other ‘token of his goodness. Because “The Patsy,” with Claiborne Foster, | 
of these neat arrangements, the play | which played at the Booth Theatre 
never achieves that high flow of pas- | last season, will be the following at- 
sion which such a theme must win to, | traction. 
to prevail. ‘ | Ce ae te NR AY 
Moments of the play, which is| Brock Pemberton Will Present} 
throughout given most intelligent di- , 
recting and sympathetic perfo annie. | “The Ladder” Next Thursday | 
rise to valid heights. The history of | ee 
a ee ee ee Now that “Loose Ankles” is settled 
| for a long run at the Biltmore, Brock 
| Pemberton is turning to another pro- | 
duction. This new play, “The Ladder,” | 
was recently tried out in the suburbs. 
| J. Frank Davis the author of this | 
i opus, which will open next! 
Thursday night at the Mansfield The- 
| In the cast are Antoinette Perry, | 
| Verne n Steele, Hugh Buckler, Irene | 
| Pur ell and Carl Anthony 
ili Briefs | 
Walter Hampden will give a special | 
matinee of his ne play, “The Im-| 
| mortal Thief.” at Hampden's Theatre 
next Monday afternoon, for ministers 
of the gospel. Some 2,000 invitations 
have been sent out 
» 
| During 1e run of the Werfel play 
|} “Jaure nd in,” at the Guild 
| Theatr the a Guild wiht in 
stall a museum in lounge of the 
eatre an interesting collection of 
: ae a Maximiliana Many of the items have 
Has again taken up the role of Laura. ween imported from Vienn 
Pasquale in the delightful Munro com- 
edy, “At Mrs. Beams,’ now in ils A Night in Paris.” which has been 
seventh month at the Garrick Theatre. | running since July at the Forty-fourth | 
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obtained 
Voyage,” by 


Gallienne has 
to “Invitation 
Bernard, translated Winifred 
production by the Civic 
the 14th Street 


Eva Le 
au 
J. J. 
Katzin, 
Repertory 
Theatre. 


by 
for 


Theatre at 


‘Tolanthe” 
celebrated 
night. 


Gilbert 


Ply 


and Sullivan's 


the mouth Theatre 


Mary H. 
Magic,” 
and di- 

a 

Follow- 


Theatre 
“Spring 


Stamford 


At 
Kirk 


the 

presents 
comed 

Ract 


e by 


patrick 


the musical written 


rected by 1el Crothers with 


al scor 
brief 
Magic 


nusic Hugo Felix. 


run in 


Spring will come to New 


“Naked,” Pisan- 


Dune 


by 
ustin an is pro- 
Marguer 
Ash- 
Hall 


Walter 


Duncan, 


Keene, Carroll 
3 


ornow 


ind: *orter 


Von T and 


Georgiana 


Downing 


“4 Night in| 


the | 


at | 
its | 


Philadelphia, | 





Will play an important role in ‘‘The 
Ladder,” a new play by J. Frank 
Davis, due to-open at the Mansfield 
Theatre next Thursday evening. 








Miners Go In for 
Shakespeare 


J 





TYPICAL industrial center in 
Europe, the mining town of Bo- 
chum, in Westphalia, a.place one 
might have supposed to be devoid of 
literary and spiritual culture, has ar- 
ranged to give, next spring, a Shake- 
speare festival on a scale that will ap- 
peal not only.to scholars all over Ger- 


many, but also to visitors from Eng- 


land and America. 
Bochum has a population of about 
250,000. There is no university near 


it, and it contains only two classes of 


and factories and the proprietors of 
the mines and works. 

The festival is to be given in just 
this part of the country, in the midst 


literary in the.academic sense of the 
word, and not in one of the, university 
or metropolitan cities. Bochum has, 
however, in Dr. S. Schmitt, a theatre 
manager, or “intendant,” as he is 
called, who is considered one of the 
very best and most gifted producers in 
Germany. A very enterprising man, 
very energetic, and full of enthusiasm 
n.his endeavors to get the great 
dramas continuously performed. 

The whole cycle of the Histories from 
“King John” to “Henry VIII,” is to be 
next 


given in the Whitsuntide week 
spring—and given on a large scale. 
Four years of intensive preparations 


have been already devoted to the festi- 
val, and the German Shapespeare So-) 
ciety has formed a committee to sup- | 
plement Dr. Schmitt's work with lec- | 
tures by well-known authorities, which 
will be given every morning during the 
festival week. 

The decoration and stage lighting of 
the plays will have a symbolic value, ; 
and it is the intention to perform the | 
plays continuously, with just one stage 
setting and very little alteration be- 
tween the acts and scenes. 

The play that has made the greatest 
impression on the miners is “Richard 


that remoteness of “Richard II,” that 
unfortunate and rather weak king, who 
and the tinge of 
as well as 
poetic 








has impressed them, 
| sentimentality in the play, 
a certain superabundance of 
diction. 





| People’s Symphony Concerts 
For Workers and Students 


eutiabita@ipminn 
The People’s Symphony Concerts 
will again give a series of six artists’ 
workers and students at 


recitals for 


inhabitants, the workmen in the mines 


of a population which is not asa whole | 


Il.” They like the Falstaff plays less | 
because, perhaps, they see so much | 
realistic life about them. It is just 
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WINTER GARDEN’S 
Greatest Revue Triumph! 
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Staged by 

by J. C. HAROL 

HUFFMAN ATTERIDGE 
Evgs. 8:30; Mats. Tues., Thurs. & Sat. 
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WINTER GARDEN 
Sunday Night Concert 


ALWAYS THE BEST SUN 
ENTERTAINMENT IN 


DAY 
TOWN! 
NUMBERS FROM 


BROADWAY'S CURRENT REVUE 
AND MUSICAL COMEDY HITS 
oe & PERMITTED 
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----Direction MESSRS. SHUBERT.... 


Thea.. Col, Cir. 
8:30. Mats. Wed., S 
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SICAL TRIUMPH 


Naughty Riquette 
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SHUBERT 2. 
THE OUTSTANDING MUSICAL 
HIT OF ALL TIME 
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Bronx Amusements 


OO OSS OSTEO 








49th ST., E. 
ror. PRICES | 


BRONK. OPERA HOUSE 


of THIRD AVE. 
MATS, 


WED. & SAT. 





Sensation 


BEGINNING MONDAY NIGHT 


The a Event of the ‘Season! 
. WOODS presents 


KATHARINE CORNELL 


in MICHAEL 


ARLEN’'S 
al Love Story 


“THE GREEN HAT” 


with the BROADWAY CAST direct from 
One Year at the Broadhurst Theatre 











Week of Oct. 25th: 
“THE PATSY” 


with CLAIBORNE 
and the Original Booth Theatre Cast 


FOSTER 

















Music Notes 


tra, under 
Mengelberg, 
following cities: 
Monday, Holyok 


will 


3oston; 
New I 


day, 
Saturday, 
Sunday, 








Irving High School, 
Irving place. 
Tarasova, 
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sian folk songs in costume, 
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to six concerts for $1 at the office of 
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A work new to New York by the} The cast includes Allan Prior, Lilian|  qacKETS: the. to $2.50 (PLUS TAX) 
French composer, Jacques Ibert, will | Davies, Jack Sheehan, Doris Patston, | Management UNIVERSAL ARTISTS, Inc. 
- . . : 2 ' oadway 
be played by the New Yotk Symphony | Dennis Hoey, Oscar Figman, Bruce STEINWAY PIANO COL UMBIA RECORDS 
Orchestra under the _ direction of —_—_—_—_— ——— 
Walter Damrosch at its opening con- MUSIC AND CONCERTS 
‘cert in Carnegie Hall on October 29. | TS ——— EEE 
It is a ballet, “Les Rencontres.” Alfred | 4 HAENSEL & JONES Announce + 
Cortot will assist as pianist in D’Indy’s |} THI RSDAY. TENE, Koct. 21 ut + 8:15 $1 CHAMBER MUSIC $1 
‘ o ' 215 
“Song of a French Mountaineer. tICHARD Six Fr ‘ rts, Noy. 6th, Dec. 24th 
atu Jan fot. Feb “Tsth Mar. 18th, Apr. 15th. 
Ree tinmal| CROOKS omg Mew York Tn 
Richard Crooks, tenor, will include | ee Mra Mr “ .- Denishawn [a 
the following numbers in his program | | 45, con « Mamti RA © Guin a The Letz Quartet Sth Anniversary Concert 
at Carnegie Hall next Thursday eve- ye oe hontiaginlbatitenemnente 
ning: “Adelaide” (Beethoven), “Sepa- FRIDAY AEOLIAN HALL | at 3 $1 ARTISTS’ RECITALS $1 
razione” (Sgambati), “Per Pieta” hes tJ by Six Sat. E oncerts, Nov. 6th, Dec. 4th 
(Stradella), “Stille Thranen” (Schu- | Jan th Feb far. 18th, Apr 2d 
: _— — } Nina Tarasova Marguerite D' Alvarez 
mann), “Liebesfeier (Weingartner), | Cornetive Van Viiet Mme. Sokolsky- Fried 
“ a" . ’ on ae leczystaw Munz Joseph Szigeti 
Heimliche Auffgrderung (Strauss), Mason & adie Plane Weshin ving Wich choot, 
“Les Morts” (Chausson), “Le Rove” ammumaeay > RNEGIE 7) oa rt 16 Street 
from “Manon” (Massenet). rurat gH 2°, at 8:15 H series of 
MYRCRTRLA Ww $2. Mail 
—_-- Concerta 
Mieczyslaw Munz, Polish pianist, M U N Z, uyvesant 9687). Also 
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Carnegie Hall next Friday evening, | | Knabe Piano ~ "" Ampico Records 
October 22 Six sonatas (Scarlatti), Ch —-> tee Ear Fe aD 
ee ee ek CD eaten 4 
“Fantaisie” in C major (Schumann), | 
AEOLIAN HALL, Sun. Aft., Oct. 17, at & 
“Menuet” (Labunski); first time, | AEOLIAN Hall, Sat. Aft., Oct. 16, at at3) SYMPHONI 
: 
“Three Fairy Tales” (Medtner), “Im- | Plano Recital. BENNO RU 
promptu” (Faure), and a group by | 5 CHOIR 
Chopin, — ere Conductor 
mek cae ment Daniel Mayer, In 
Barbara Maurel, mezzo-soprano, will | Tickets 75c to $2.20 (Mason & 
riv ecit Steinway Hall Fri- Tv ( 
move nee, See. Se Ere CARNEGIE HALL, Sun. Eve.. Oct. 17| arousan Want, Fri, Eve. Oct. 2%. atasao | 
day evening, October 22 i Only New York Concert — ALEXANDER | praw~o RECITAL. REATRICE, 
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the direction of Willem 
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London; 
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monic opens its series at’ the Brooklyn | 
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Thursday 
afternoon, October 


THEA., W. of B’way. 
Matinees, Wed. and Sat. 
The MESSRS. 

The English Mu 


44TH ST. 


By FREDERICK 


°Re'"*=MONDAY N IGHT 


SHUBERT Present. 


KATJA. 


LYRICS BY HARRY GRAHAM—MUSIC BY JEAN GILBERT 
Great Cast Includes Principals from Original London Production 


Seats 
Tom'w 


sical Success 


LONSDALE 











with JACK PEARL ed 


SPECIAL: THE FIRST 
APBSARANCE OF 


DAM 


Moves Monday Night to Jolson’s Theatre, 59th St. and 7th Ave. 


2ND EDITION 


A NIGHT IN PARIS 


ORMA TERRISS 
and KATHRYN RAY World’s Most Beautiful Girl 


Evenings 8:30; Matinees Thursday and Saturday 


JACK OSTERMAN 


THE NOTED FRENCH 
LYRIC TRAGEDIENNE 


IA 

















West of Broadway 


46th. ST..™* .* verinee Sn 
Mats. Wed. and Sat., Best Seats $2 
America’s Inimitable Star in 
the Greatest Laugh Tri- 
umph of His Career 
WM. 


HODGE 


The Judge's Husband 


“‘The Judge’s Husband’ ranks 
easily as the best of all the Hodge || 
plays. ... . Mr. Hodge is doubly |; 
welcome this season.” 

—Stephen Rathbun, Sun. 














Really , 
it is great fun 
‘to present a play like 
Alfred Savoir’s 


The Lion Tamer 
at which critics and 
audiences get 
so much pleasure ! ! ! 


Highly meaningful, excessively 
roguish and distinctly entertaining. 
—Alexander Woolicott in “The World” 
Oodles off laughs, a dozen gor- 
geously odd situations, and an 
utterly delicious little heroine. See 
it. You must. It is worth-while. 
—Alan Dale in “‘The N. Y. American” 
Every Evening except Monday at 8:30. 
Matinees Wednesday & Saturday at 2:20. 
466 GRAND ST. Tele. DRY DOCK 7516. 
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65 West 35th Street. Eves. at 8:30. 
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48 St. W. of B’y. Evs. 
8.50. Mats. Wed., Sat. 


LONGACRE 


HORACE: LIVERIGHT presents 


TH EODORE DREISER’S 


AN AMERICAN 
TRAGEDY 


PATRICK KEARNEY 
‘‘An American Tragedy’ scores a TRI- 
UMPH. The audience at the Longacre 
stayed in the theatre to indulge in the 
most outspoken ent husiasm of the fen- 
—wN. Y. Times. 


Dramatized by 
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CRANE WILBUR. 
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Booth Theatre 


45th Street, West of Broadway 


A TRIUMPH! 


WINTHROP AMES 
Presents 


WHITE 
WINGS 


A Play by 
PHILIP BARRY 


Matinees Wednesday. & Saturday 
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Frederick Lonsdale’s “Katja,” | SEATS NOW ON SALE 
Coming to 44th Street Theatre Aus Se Set 
fn REESE 
The Shuberts are planning to pre- 7 oe : rhs 
}sent the English musical success, | Winston, John Adair, Dorothy Witte 
“Katja, the Dancer,” by Frederick nse baie e-seswe Vested, C. B. Plank ane 

Lonsdale, with the London cast at the |} Martha Mason. 
Forty-fourth Street Theatre beginning CARNEGIE | HALL, Sat. Aft., Oct. 23 
Monday evening. The American pre-| 

| Violin Recital by TOSCHA 
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The Battle 
of the 
Creeds 


a os 


By Henry Miller 


OSSIBLY Professor Rufus M. 
Jones of the Quaker College of 
Haverford would object to the 
above title for his book (The Church's 
Debt to Heretics; N. Y., Doran, $2). 
Doubtless it was the author's inten- 
tion that the reader applaud the lives 
of those religious rebels for whom “the 


he. Philippine Republic 
Fantasy or Fact? 





By George Krinn 


that underground brotherhood formed 
OW that the tumult and shout-/ with definite separatistic aims, plunged 
ing of the Dempsey-Tunney| central Luzon in armed revolt and 

bout is but a ruin and PA, from then on, it was a conflict to the 

, i | finish. After some brief encounters, 

the eyes of the world are legitimately | the insurgents actuated by a consider- 
focused on that perennia! battlefield of | ation of the country’s welfare, signed 
the Orient, China. Since the acquisi- | the pact of Biacnabato and with the 
tion by the United States of the Philip- | Proceeds of a healthy indemnity, Agui- 


pine Archipelago and her. advent into 


aie was well afoot. The Katipunan, 


world was in any case an enemy's 


and the real fatherland was entry of the United States into this 


country, 

















naldo was exiled to Hong Kong. The} 
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“ LITERATURE 

The Poetry of Nonsense. By Emile 
Cammaerts. N. Y. Dutton. $1.75. ° 

Avowals. By George Moore. N. Y. WO rue mericans 
Boni & Liveright. $3. 

Ann Lee’s. By Elizabeth Bowen. N. 

Y. Boni & Liveright. $2. 

A Man Could Stand Up. By Ford ° ar ; a 
jatien Fat. & eA 6 OC. teed, B > Tose h 7. Shi le > eternal! strife. The spirit of Melville, 
$2.50, x ioe 5 Men Pr ae'| = _ _ a — “4 

Power. By Lion Fouchtwanger. N. series k a rns lent choic eee murHes 7" wie ee gid -_ 
Y. Viking Press. $2.50. series id maade ss soi Serre Freeman's clear development, which 

of Americans for inclusion in its} friends of Melville should read, and 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES little volumes; the first two (Walt | which will make its readers Melville's! 
Minutes of the Albany Committee of | Whitman, by John Bailey. Herman} friends. 
Correspondence. Albany. University | Melville, by John Freeman, N. Y. Mac- | Walt Whitman won readier place as 
| of the State of New York. millan. $1.25 each) are in their flelds | spokesman of the American people, 
| Sex and the Young. By Marie.C.| perhaps the most characteristic we, though it is interesting, if not signifi- 
Stopes. N. Y. Putnams. §2. have yet to offer: the novelist Melville, Cant, to notice that those for whew 


| The Human Body 








and Its Functions. 


Whitman and Melville 








the poet Whitman. The one in his lofty} },, spoke heeded him not (but loved 


















































































































































make the Syracuse and Rochester 
meetings of Judge Panken successful, 
Buffalo. 


Socialists of Buffalo will hold a4 
rousing meeting with the candidate 
for Governor, Judge Jacob Panken, at 
Cairo Hall, 764 Main street, near Ede 
ward, in the Teck building, Sunday, 
Oct. 17, at 8 o'clock. 
in charge urges every Socialist and 
sympathizer to hear one of the most 
defenders of the Socialist 
has been in active 
contact with and Union ac- 
tivities for The campaign 
| is on and there are only two weeks to 
election. We need your moral support. 
We financial support. We 
need whole hearted support in 
this work. 

Have you 
Lets have the money at once, 


| 


| eloquent 
| cause, one who 
Socialist 


25 years. 


need 


your 
your 
settled for your Sender 


= > 
tickets? 




































































yonder, where the martyr fire would world politics as a fir class empire,| world of affairs changed the com-| By Marie C. Stopes. N. Y. Putnams.} moral ideals, in his mysticism, repre- | him), while Né.wan hailed by the lik: 

i ° ief 7 as " i- ci y i r 2 S » ar . . on . 3 | We need it to meet urging bills. 
send them.” What emerges out of the her chief concern has been her busi | plexion of events. Aguinaldo returned, $2. . a sents the Puritan aspect of our pio erary group in New England, and even| Age ? me gt s | Is. The 
Nia deudh meee alguiticantly thas the. | relations in the Far East. And,/ 4ssumed contro], A dictatorship was Land Planning in the United States.| neers, and the spirit of adventure that | by the young writers over the sea.| hall holds 1,500 people. You surely 

‘ curiously enough, these relations have | established, then a Revolutionary Gov-| By Harlean James. N. Y. MaeMil-| drove them across the seas, int0| y,orson wrote an enthusiastic ittae will help to pack it to its capacity. 
fact of martyrdom is the bitter and 7 skye : j}ernment and finally the Republic| lan, $5. frozen waters and unknown hostile : ’ ; ‘ as ; 
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If Christianity were to be an influence| of “white” supremacy. A strong, | whch ae oe a ern-| Benjamin Franklin. By Phillips When the “New England group” of | athens parettee, annual Whitman din-| TePort at Headquarters, 116% Boston 
a ., _| ment, that wish is evidently’ the mo-! Russ y. Y. ’ 5. Rae ba ; | . 7 § mt me ’ 
‘ it had to be first an institution, and | awakened China means the revision tivating factor for its existence | .~ “rad s } goa 5 dford ; American writers. comes to mind— | ners are still given in his memory; | Rozd, Sunday at 10 a. m., to make up 
. ; : ‘ é 0 s s . arwin. y amalie radford. | , 7 . e| "1? » Cites bein Biabed } 
no institution can tolerate heresies, at| of policies towards the subject nations | ‘ ; wit : Holmes, Whittier, Emerson, Haw-| .nq while one volume has been, a) S@uads for literature distribution. New 
| The years from 1896 to 1900 with} Boston. Houghton, Mifflin. $3.50. thorne, Longfellow, Lowell—it is at! qozen might be filled with poems that/| /eaflets are on hand and an effort must 
. , inti , : | ‘ = " . . ze £ P¢ vit c s F; he ie ‘ at 

least none that matter. Truth, or that| whose fates are intimately commingled | which Mr. Fernandez deals were most} Orpheus, or The Future of Music.| grst hard to believe that the rugged | t hele f _ : : t t-| be made to place them in the hands 

hi . a . tatine | wi | 7 ; ; tiga eee eg mer ; . | trace their form or their subject mat-| . Mi ’ 

which Was to be accepted, was distin with hers. Be momentous in the world's history. | 3y W. J. Turner. N. Y. Dutton. §1. | Melville was their contemporary and | on tu Whe Seek Brey Bonk | of the voters, Every active Socialist 

guished from error not by logic, but | The Philippine Islands are a pny From then on China was the cynosure.| Second Book of Negro Spirituals.| their kin, was, indeed, a close friend to) i te | must enlist. 

z decrees and the a ' Professor | for the U. 8. operations in the Far] wip England and France in contro!| J. W. and J. R¢ Johnson. Viking. | opitiin: She seek wanes of. te Apostle of freedom and brotherhood,,  gyery Socialist. who ee 
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ca Ne tos aged States holds her power and prestige mi position of an outsider. The Spanish | ritica “Typee,” “Omoo,” “Redburn,” “White| intimacy of his relations with his! ton Road. any and every evening dur- 

heritage of Prvamaele “ ot a ee the Orient. Yet in the “Philippine al American War and the Boxer Rebel- | Cc ee Jacket” and “Moby Dick.” All these,| friends. (On this ground a protest! ing the week 
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greater than the Mother Church. ‘The | Peandro H. Fernandez, New York.|. m Sere : 22 “feel” of >| man exhibition in the New York Pub- : * 
battle is still on. The Modernists and : and the Russo-Japanese War thrust a in 1922,, and had the eel” of new/ 2 Claremont on Friday, Oct. 29 
Fundamentalists, though léss bloody re shea i gstgee Racing sur-| more powerful adversary in the arena. (Continued from page 19) books, seeming in spirit of our own| lic Library.) But his poetry has come The speakers are Judge Jacob Panken 
paige ve el i patel Thus in prising to note that no mention of pote | Spain as a first-rate power was de- | Seabees “wank -& teen tet age. What had the old stay-at-home | to be accepted almost without critical August Claessens, Jessie Stephen, A 
Church has been religion's worst important fact was made. ggpetensed caying. Stripped of most of her co-| Bernard has picked, much less New England school, staid writers; Consideration, as something estab-| Gpinin, Max Pine, H Rogoff and 
enemy, though perhaps inevitably. As the book is written from a purely | jonial possessions, she was prey to all} taken a bit out of"— with one eye on their conscience’ and | lished, as the rock on which our mod-) g. uel Ory. 
o eéeiait ‘neem autehées af saab hend “political science viewpoint and! yations. Even the Filipinos recos- jand in another place in a spirit of €X-/ tne other on old England, to do with| ern poetry rests. The two moving! 

; dine opr ; ilMp-| .; P ; ‘lamatio e : hee Ta ne irri spiri yer ay, j 

become indifferent to religion alto- touches those aspects of the Philip-| njzeq this and for that reason rose in clamati nh cries the seductive languors and the stirring| SPirits in alt verse of today, in all) ¢ ; 

F pine problem from the pre-natal mut-/ armed conflict against her. The vast “Everything TI touch turns to deeds of far-off evil places? Ready ta; Countries, may be called the aristo-| F 
gether. terings of the Katipunan (1896) to the! . : “i ashes—I wither the roses, by : ; haw ‘and| cratic and the democratic. The for-| eens i 

It appears to be the author's opin- aimaaallte faci | Sugar centrals, tobacco, abaca, copra, God—I'm a soul on fire—I'll die protest at wrong they were, and! . - | 

ion a8 a liberal Christian that com- lusty life-attempt of the Republic! 31) these interests were in the hands| unsatisfied. I'm an_ over-sexed strong in courage and mora] indigna~| M@", 4 concern with form, with the} ; 
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of doctrine, though the substance of | Of economic Leberg Meal key-| the upper classes wanted a share in) “Vou eat your heart out for a wanderers 25 qnieyiamn, rec wrecked, ‘ = hrough B hee tes members of Branch Jamaica gathered 
his book seems to deny it. Whatever | D0te Of the situation is lost. No ef-} these enterprizes, hence the attempt! dame and you get her and you're Yet, while these writers in sedate tones; Stand, stems through saudelaire from) at the home of Barnet Wolf to give a- 
may be the case for religion in gen fort whatsoever has been made to} to resist the Church and Government | sick of her in a week. Once the observed and preached to the world) the American, Poe. The latter, an ac-! surprise dinner to Harry Smith, the 
eral, it is obvious that existing re- | trace the effect of social or economic! py peyolting. | ar ss it fen’t the fort around them, or decorously retold old | ugeen of any form, any diction, that) capable Secretary for Queens County 
oF ‘ = “c j stermini ot Be ; ¢ ’ i Ba ‘ Tew Enel: arbor vest conveys any t } r feeling! ¢ : pi ee 
ligions flourish by virtue of their doc- | forces in the determining of the Re-| A world market was opening for the | In Jarnegan Jim Tully has not writ- 2k ee ee ee tl : ' -" aogg rin tages 4 for many years, in recognition of his 

“j : Y P Ride Meine -| public and for this neglect the book} bei ong ae . aie ne staunch craft bere hardy seamen to ne poet may have—a concern with is od 
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aware. Thus with the most religious | Suffers. i sie A eer } | the north in year-long voyages through | wa —! = Ameri-! Comrade Smith was c tely 
‘ . § : : | veg oes . " | was opening for other countries in the | parison with Jude the Obscure,, The | o o : E can, Whitman | . Smith was completely taken 
intentions of the world, Professor First the origins of the Republic are | Orient Independence from Spain| Brothers Karamazov or Madame “' drifting icebergs to the floes, adventur- | ©#”. ° | by surprise when he and his wife en-< 
Jones has contributed to the growing | laid, showing the omnipresent desire | neket wells oot tals oe Ket met ee ek hemacionn | ing for whale. Combine the two tom-/ This sweeping gesture of acceptance| tered the banquet room. The dinner 
ee ; mea rork ir ow ational | cae. - ; : i m. a 
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Serta aigp ‘ La ee neal ' . | pictures the grim Ahab with ‘a fervor] timely and sane in his re-estimate,! wolc} : ie 
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THE DETROIT CONVENTION 
© tive m encouragement will be found by 








live men and women in the Detroit con- 

vention of the A. F. of L. It contented 
itself with a verbal denunciation of “company 
unionism,” but reaffirmed a policy that has 
contributed to this menace. Corporate union- 
ism with its “welfare plans” is the result of 
labor’s political impotency. The functions 
that belong to the State are being taken over 
by the corporations and are being used to 
undermine the trade unions. As long as the 
organized workers remain powerless in legis- 
lative bodies more of these welfare functions 
will be taken over by the corporations and 
the more difficult will it be to organize the 
workers. 

A Labor Party with fighting groups in the 
legislative bodies forcing absorption by the 
government of these welfare functions would 
undermine corporation unionism, but instead 
of this the Federation practically approved 
Governor Smith for the Presidency. Smith is 
the acknowledged leader of a party whose 
officials in power in this city have made more 
arrests. and raids of union meetings and union 
pickets in one year than have occurred in 
any other year in our history. If trade union- 
ism is satisfied with the leader of a party 
whose officials have proven efficient strike- 
breakers we may be sure that union ballots 
might as well be placed in a swill barrel for 
all the good that will come to those who cast 
them. 

It seems to us that these two questions 
serve as an index to the outlook of a majority 
On the other hand, there is 











of the delegates. 
no doubt that the convention represented in 
its actions the views of a majority of the or- 
ganized workers of this country. That is the 
tragedy. Unionism in this country has never 
faced a more bleak outlook and nothing is to 
be gained by denying it. We are living ina 
new world and a majority of the organized 
workers are thinking in terms of the nine- 
teenth century. There is much educational 


work yet to be done. 
O campaign, and we take this occasion to 
suggest to all Socialist Party workers 
the importance of using The New Leader. 
This publication belongs to the members. 
It is their paper, and its influence as an edu- 
cational publication depends on them. We 
cannot give it a circulation. Only the party 
workers and members can do it. 

A large number of meetings are being held 
by the party branches, many more than last 
year, and yet only a few of them are taking 
advantage of the opportunity to handle The 
New Leader at these meetings. ‘This is not 
deliberate neglect, but it is a serious omis- 
sion. -At every campaign meetings a bundle 
of New Leaders should be on hand. ‘The 
paper should be advertised. It should be sold. 
Subscriptions should be taken. 

We hope that co-operation, in this matter 
will be immediately taken up. It is generally 
conceded that The New Leader is one of the 
best weeklies the party has ever issued. The 
business and editorial staffs are glad to have 
the expressions of approval received by The 
New Leader, but we also want to make it a 
POWER, and this we cannot do without the 
help of the party branches. It is up to you. 
Get your bundles. Make The New Leader 
known at every meeting and let us make it the 
POWER it can be with the help and co- 
operation of those who appreciate the service 
it is trying to render. 
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THE SESQUI “BUSTS” 

HE celebration of the Sesqui-Centennial 

of the Declaration of Independence has 

proven a failure, and it has been decided 
to close it on November 30. The reasons given 
for this action is the attendance of 4,000,000 
instead of the expected 25,000,000, a deficit of 
several millions, politics with a hint of graft, 
and location of the celebration in a swamp 
infested with mosquitos in order to boost real 
estate values. The heavy cost of making the 
swamp fit for the celebration gave it a finan- 
cial handicap at the start. Philadelphia faces 
a debt of $5,000,000, the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company is likely to fall heir to the 
city-built lines to the grounds and will prob- 
ably take over the grounds as an amusement 
park. 

“The only persons,” reads 
the World, “who appear to have profited by 
the Sesqui are certain real estate interests and 
politicians who got in on the ground floor in 
the early stages of the affair by handling 
realty deals on the strength of the Sesqui.” 
That tells the whole story. It is merely an- 
other instance of Nhe vulgar motives that 
underlie the “idealis which Coolidge and 


a dispatch to 
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others so often assert Americans are con- 
spicuous for. The very Babbitts and politi- 
cians who pay homage to “American ideal- 
ism” translate it into a coarse gamble for in- 
creasing their bank accounts. 

Another aspect of this failure is interesting. 
So far as the people of this country are con- 
cerned they have known nothing of what is 
now being admitted in Philadelphia: They are 
supposed to be intensely patriotic, and yet the 
figures of attendance at the Sesqui show that 
little interest was taken in the celebration of 
the most important event in our history ex- 
cept the Civil War. Probably the largest at- 
tendance on any day was the day when the 
championship passed from Dempsey to Tun- 
ney. 
We pass these facts on to the National Se- 
curity League and similar organizations for 
what they are worth. Meantime real estate 
and traction interests of Philadelphia may 
hold a celebration of their own. 





SECESSION IN MINNESOTA 


HE Farmer-Labor Party of Minnesota is 

facing a situation that often comes to a 

political organization of workers if it is 
too loosely organized and lacking in disci- 
pline. When such a movement gets a large 
following the professional and the adventurer 
begin to enter it and to divert it from its pro- 
fessed purposes. In the late twenties the 
promising city labor parties of the East were 
destroyed in this way. The farmer revolt of 
the nineties was sold at auction in St. Louis 
to the Bryanites in 1896. 

Minnesota is now having the same experi- 
ence, but whether it has developed to the 
status of a menace we do not know. At any 
rate a disbarred lawyer in Minneapolis has 
opened headquarters in that city and is lead- 
ing a secession movement from the Farmer- 
Labor Party. Whether he succeeds remains 
to be seen. 

The idea back of this revolt is for the 
Farmer-Labor Party to shut up shop and de- 
liver its members and voters to the Demo- 
cratic Party. The absurdity and dishonesty 
of the proposal may be seen in the fact that 
last year the Democratic Party received 50,000 
votes in the state, while the Farmer-Labor 
Party received 366,000! The latter party has 
steadily increased its vote for several years, 
while the former has steadily declined. As one 
prominent Democrat is reported as saying, 
“all that’s left of the Democratic Party, are 
the blind Democrats.” 

But aside from the question of numbers 
there is the fact that the revolting farmers 
and workers of the state have organized their 
own party precisely because the old parties 
have been the instruments of reaction and 
big property interests. Moreover, the Min- 
nesota laborities hope to contribute some- 
thing to the establishment of a national Labor 
Party in this country. As voting stock of the 
Democrats this would be impossible. It is to 
be hoped that the masses in Minnesota will 
avoid the disaster that secession will certainly 
bring. 





GARY ON PEACE 


F THE glorification of our super-Babbitts 
I continues, we may yet erect shrines to 

them. Of the mediocre men who have 
climbed to the top of a mountain of dollars, 
Judge Gary of the steel trust is about the 
dullest, yet he breaks into the headlines fre- 
quently and homage is paid to observations 
that do not rise above the level of drivel. It 
recalls the days when in the early nineties 
millions watched the daily prints for the news 
of the gold reserve in Washington, it being 
assumed that the amount of gold accumulated 
in the national money vats would determine 
whether the industrial prostration would pass 
remain. 
We recall only one thing ever said by Gary 
that is worth remembering, and that is the 
statement attributed to him the other day at 
a luncheon given him by friends. Referring 
to the “cordiality” between the steel monarchs 
of Germany and the United States, he is re- 
ported as saving: “Friendship is not a mere 
sentiment. : 


or 


It is a principle of economics.” 
True, but he said more than he should have 
said if he were a shrewd spokesman for his 
class. Translated into plain English, his 
statement means that friendship between na- 
tions depends upon the economic relations 
between the masters of property in these na- 
tions. “Sentiment” has nothing to do with it. 
I;conomic interests of the ruling classes form 
the basis of peace and war. That is what he 
meant when he declared that friendship is a 
matter of peace and war. That is what he 
meant when he declared that friendship is a 
matter of economics and not sentiment. 
Now it is all right for the Socialists to say 
this of the order that spawns the monarchs 
of property because they want to end this or- 
der, but it is a blunder for Gary to say it, as 
he wants to perpetuate this order. Therein 
does he exhibit his mediocre mind. Tis pub- 
licity man should teach the old gentleman the 
danger of spilling the beans. 


THE MACHINE REVOLUTION 


PHI October Forum Thomas A. Edison 
expresses the opinion that machinery is 


T 


“the greatest of emancipators” and he 
looks forward to the time when “every task 


now accomplished by human: hands is turned 
out by some machine.” So do we, but does 
the inventor realize that when that ideal 

reached it will make imperative a revolution 
in all the institutions of society? 


The machinery of production is private 
property. Assume that it becomes more and 
more automatic until most everv task now 


ds is performed by 
workers will be in 
that will be required 
ng a button, 
wheel to start 


machines will 


performed by human han 
ew 
Che few. 


machinery. needed 

the industries. 

will give their time to 

throwing a lever or turning a 

the machinery. The 
; 


even feed themselves as they now do in son 


pressl 
or stop 


industries. 

What is 
workmen no longer needed in the industries? 
The owners will not them, but these 
masses will need the jobs. Will the work- 
ers quietly go off and die because they are 
not needed? Hardly. They will want to 
live,’but to live they must have employment 


1 2 1 » 
to become ot the great mass ot 


need 























The News of the Week -:- 








Following every 
war in our history 
In the Pillory we have had reve- 

of extor- 
tion, theft and bribery the trail 
has always led to eminent “patriots.” 
The recent trial of ex-Attorney Genéral 
Daugherty and Thomas W. Miller is 
an example. After four days of delib- 
eration, the jury is discharged. That 
body stood 10 to 2 to convict Miller 
and 6 to 6 on Daugherty on a charge 
of conspiracy. There is no doubt that 
Richard Merton, head of a German 
syndicate, paid John T. King, a Re- 
publican National Committeeman, 
$441,000 to pass Merton's claim for 
$7,000,000 through the Department of 
Justice. All the jurors agreed that 
Daugherty and Miller got the liberty 
bonds through which the graft was 
paid. It is known that King was the 
go-between in the transaction. Miller 
was the incorporator of the American 
Legion, and Daugherty, as Attorney 
General, was the gentleman who called 
Eugene V. Debs from Atlanta prison 
to Washington and told Debs about the 
majesty of the law. We must add that 


Two Patriots 


lations 
and 


Miller was Alien Property Custodian 
when the dirty transaction occurred, 
while King was the New England 


This nasty mess 
primaries 


broker for the graft. 
is piled on the Republican 
in Illinois and Pennsylavania and the 
Republican Koo scandal in In- 
diana. It must also be remembered in 
connection with the extortions and 
profiteering of the war period to appre- 
ciate what professional “patriotism” 
really means. All history demonstrates 
that this virtue expounded by political 
and professional agents of the capital- 
ist class is a screen for plunder, graft 


Koo 


and theft. Whether Daugherty and 
Miller are convicted in another trial 
makes little difference. Enough is 


known and admitted by the jury that 
disagreed in their first trial to convince 
intelligent people that capitalist poli- 
tics is politics for the capitalist class, 
and if can be nothing else. 





About 


the only 

Europe Has event of real im- 
Quiet Week portance reported 
from Europe dur- 

ing the week was the meeting in 
England of a delegation of Ger- 
man big business men with a num- 


ber af British captains of industry for 
the probable purpose of working out 
a plan for the harmonizing of the com- 
mercial interests of their respective 
countries with those the of 
Europe in the hope of thus strength- 
ening the capitalist system and check- 
ing American financial domination. 
Few details of the conversations at this 
meeting have been given out, but the 
correspondents all agree that the ef- 
fects of the gathering are likely to be 
far-reaching. On the surface of affairs, 


of rest 


dictators continued to 
Mussolini tight- 


the same old 
occupy lots of space. 
ened up his machine by having the 
Grand Council of the Fascisti O. K. 
his assumption of the job of comman- 
der-in-chief of the Blackshirt militia 
and abolish elections within the party. 
At about the same time, Benito talked 
srandiloquently as ever to American 
newspaper men about the wonderful 
rejuvenation of Italy he had put across 
and made glowing prophecies about the 
future Italian empire. Then, to em- 
phasize the difference in degrees of 
crime in Blackshirtland, the courts 
sent Amerigo Dumini, one of the Fas- 
cist bravi who served three months in 
prison for his part in the murder of 
Giacomo Matteotti, to jail for fourteen 
months for having “insulted” Musso- 
lini by making statements implicating 
him in the killing of the Socialist 
Deputy. And in Paris, M. Poincaire’s 
Government obligingly cut the Italian 
eharacter out of a music hall skit on 
foreign tourists. In Poland, Marshal 
Pilsudski continued to be worried over 
the recently exposed Russo-Lithuanian 
treaty and to try to smooth over com- 
mercial and other difficulties with Ger- 
many. In the Prussian Diet, a hot 
fight over the proposed property set- 
tlement with the ex-Kaiser was 
started, with the Communists the lead- 


ing figures. 





If the Man from 
Mars were to pay 
a visit to “God's 
own country,” the 


Two Types of 
Savage America 


United States, he would likely fly back 
after a day’s sojourn. New York is 
notorious for its criminals, and what 
with armored cars, guards with high- 
power rifles guarding bank vans, it has 
only to add machine gun. wars by ban- 


dits to bring it up to the current 
standards of Americanism in_ this 
line. Several months ago Chicago 


provided this latest installment, and a 
number of men met their death in the 
street. This week another automobile 
equipped with a machine re- 
ported as reaming Chicago streets in a 
gang war. Irom San Francisco comes 
the story of a thousand policemen, de- 
tectives and deputies occupying auto- 
mobiles equipped with shotguns and 
meachine guns, prepared for gangsters 
who have murdered three and wounded 
five persons recently. When we con- 
sider all this in relation to our lynch- 
ings, our savage race riots, and the 
horrible atrocities of hired gunmen in 
mining areas of Idaho, Colorado, Min- 
nesota and West Virginia, one wonders 
100 pereenters are thinking 
homage the 
same week that 


gun is 


what our 
of when they pay 
United States. The 
brought this news also brings an at- 
tack on the American Civil Liberties 
Union, the League for Industrial De- 


to 


mocracy and the Students’ Forum by 
Joseph T, Cashman at the Army and 
Navy Club. ‘The Civil Liberties Union 
more than any other organization has 
been trying to teach the subjects of 
American capital civilized ways of do- 
ing things, fighting for the expression 
of all opinions and helping the money- 
less man to have his day in court, yet 
it is singled out for condemnation by 
this fop! Our brainless reactionaries 
are first cousins of the lynchers and 
mobbers, and their opposition to dis- 
senting opinions and efforts to sup- 
press them is the other side of the 
savage character that runs through 
American life. 





All accounts 


British Labor agree that’ the 
In Conference British mine 
strike is crum- 


bling. Late last week the estimate of 
the number of miners returning to 
work totaled 203,000. This week two 
other counties report miners returning 
to work. A suggestion that the safety 
men be withdrawn from the mines 
brought the report that the Govern- 
ment would use troops and an em- 
phatie declaration by Secretary Cook 
of the miners against withdrawal of 
the safety men. It appears that the 
Government responds quickly to the 
need of protecting property, but the 
welfare of the miners is another mat- 
ter. Meantime, the Labor Party Con- 
ference is meeting at Margate, and the 
plight of the miners came up for dis- 
cussion, The fact was brought out that 
little financial aid can be given because 
of unemployment in other trades and 
depleted union treasuries. Thomas of 
the Railwaymen reported that 45,000 
members of his union had been unem- 
ployed since the general strike and 
200,000 more were working only three 
days a week. Ben Tillett reported that 
the Transport Workers had _ spent 
$5,000,000 on the strike, that 80,000 of 
the transport men were unemployed, 
and that 60 per cent, of the dock work- 
ers have no jobs. This situation seems 
to be general in England. Former 
Labor Premier MacDonald declared 
that he was appalled at the present 
state of union finances, but believed 
that relief was to be found in political 
action, return of a Labor Government, 
and nationalization of the mines. The 
Conservative Party at its conference 
last week demanded legislation declar- 
ing strikes illegal unless preceded by 
secret ballot, but it is reported that 
Premier Baldwin does not favor this. 


Local elections in the past few months | 


have given sweeping victories to the 
Labor Party, and there is little doubt 
that in the next general election the 


-| With his family 


Critical 
Cruisings 
—By V. F. Calverton— 
Jarnegan 





novel (A, & C, Boni) the prole- 

tarian motif is projected without 
the gesture of interpolation. At no 
time does one feel that Jarnegan’s at- 
titude toward labor is insincere of af- 
fected. Nor is it employed as a ves- 
tige of the dramatic, trailing the pro- 
tagonist as a characteristic interesting 
becduse curious. Jarnegan’s reaction 
to the labor struggle is intense and in- 
timate. His words, his actions, his 
psychology breathe of the milieu of 
the proletariat. 

While Jarnegan as a novel may be 
a less revolutionary production than a 
play such as Toller’s “Man and the 
Masses” or Pretzang's “Daughters of 
Labor,” it is, nevertheless, part of that 
new movement in literature that we 
may flexibly classify as a proletarian 
trend. Jarnegan, who, under the name 
of Muldoon, had murdered Japper, a 
| scab, is a proletarian hero of no micro- 
scopical dimensions. Untutored, never 

having written a letter in his life, 
| Jarnegan, aided by fakir and harlot, 
passes from the nirvanas of the re- 
ligious healer to the acrobatics of 
Hollywood. Melodramatic in detail 
}and denouement, the novel is, not- 
| withstanding, a vivid, striking, and, 
at moments, even a beautiful thing. 

The beginning episode of the novel 
is interesting because of the attitude 
revealed toward organized labor. The 
scab is scorned. Muldoon’s scrap with 
Japper, ending in the latter’s murder, 
is eertainly without the dreary dull- 
| ness of detail that too often charac- 
| terizes such description. The swift, 
| staccato style gives a hastening ra- 
| pidity, an ¢lectrifying alacrity to the 
| Whole movement of the novel. The 
ideas brought out by Brannigan, the 
labor lawyer, in the trial of Muldoon, 


i JARNEGAN, Jim Tully’s recent 

















are significant. Brannigan “too had 
labored in the nail mill; he, too, knew 
the psychology of the toiler.” Bran- 


| niee’s speech: 
| “Suppose, gentlemen,’ he said, ‘that 
Jack here was your boy—and he'd 
been caught in the net of circum- 
stances as Jack has. This lad has al- 
gentlemen 
and everybody. 
are invisible laws, gentlemen, which 
l are bigger than man-made laws. In a 
time of war Japper would have been 
shot, gentlemen—— 
“*Washington cried 
| betrayed by Arnold, gentlemen—and 
Japper betrayed a cause. Those among 
you, like myself, that have labored in 


| 





|} Ways worked, 
There 


| 


when he was 


P | Fy " : 
party will return to power, but whether} the mines and the mills, know how 


it will have a majority over both old 
parties is uncertain, 





ee A. 
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eens 


HE world has always been too harsh on Xantippe, 


T alleged hen-pecker of old Socrates. Perhaps 
all that was due because most of the married 


masculinity through the ages has squirmed under the 
fell clutch of inferiority complexes, and has set up the 
crude image of that venerable lady for their defensive 
abuse. And here, in our editorial silences, we pour 
through Fritz Mauther's “Mrs. Socrates,” so excellently 
translated from the original German, and published by 
the International Publishing Company, and become 
unalterably convinced that Xantippe was beyond 
pearls and rubies, and Socrates was nothing short of 
the village “Lightnin’.”. We might halt here just to 
remark how much wiser and more human “Mrs. 
Socrates” reads alongside Prof. John Erskine’s 
“Private Life of Helen of Troy,” which latter is quite 
sufficient in worldliness and understanding. 

It has always fallen to the lot of solid and practical 
maidens to become maritally entangled with cloud 
scrapers and sky plasterers. The immutable statute 
reads that opposites shall attract each other, and 
where some frail dreamer is accepted by a lady whose 
feet walk and remain on the firm earth, immediately 
a busybodying world whispers prophecy of “What a 
life she will lead him . . . ” Most of these busi- 
ness-like women are messianic in nature, They dream 
only that impossible vision of moulding something to 
their hard desires. They take a Socrates in the flam- 
ing hope that under their untiring tutelage he may 
gradually be transformed into a cash register, or an 
income tax report. The seeming softness of the poct's 
or philosopher’s nature has a lure for the sculpturing 
digits of the lady. But when the clay proves to be para 
gum, eternally springing back to its original shape, 
and utterly unimpressionable, then a dull anger stirs 
within her, and the virago appears. Xantippe scolded 
the lazy disciples of her husband in the prayer that if 
they left him because of her ire he might become more 
attainable for her plans. She was scooping water with 
her hands from the Mediterranean Sea, with the aim of 
emptying that pond. That she failed is history. That 
she was grossly abused and sadly misjudged is still 
uncommon knowledge. There has always been too 
much romantic nincompoopery about the shrewishness 
of wives. There has forever been too much lacrimose 
indulgence over the “henpecked husband . " 
From our little observation nook, it has always occurred 
that wives and mothers are not at al! fractitious 
enough against the unjust share of life burdens that is 
imposed upon them. Most men are potential loafers, 
even if their outwardly visible actions mark them as 
ideal hard-working breadwinners. Their wives are the 
practical planners, even as they scour pots and shop 
for the evening meals. That the husbards do not prove 
in the end as untractable as Socrates is due only 
because none of them are poets or philosophers. And, 
unfortunately, very few of our modern ladies possess 
the enduring strength of Xantippe’s character, and so 
they eventually yield to the drudgery of housewifery, 








On 
to 


and the machines have displaced thei. 
the other hand, the owners will care 
have the machines operating unless the goods 


not 


can be sold. But we face the fact that the 
great mass cannot buy if they are not em- 
ploved. i 

Thus Mr. Edison's ideal of automatic ma- 
chinery doing the work of the world brings 


with it a series of absurd contradictions. Cap- 
italist property in that machinery of produc- 
tion itself becomes an absurdity. It becomes 
a barrier to the enjoyment of the common 
blessings which automatic machinery makes 
possible. Will the masses respect that bar- 
rier? We hardly think so. We think that 
they will sweep it aside and capitalist prop- 
erty in that: machinery will go into the dis- 
card, The answer seems to be Socialism. and 
if Mr. {-dison or any other man can arrive at 
any other conclusion we would like to hear it. 

















and the horrible fear of being called a “nagging 
woman” by their neighbors, and nothing but dull 
existence results for the innumerable marriages of the 
mediocre innumerables. We can understand just how 
the red-blooded he-men out of the open spaces will 
feel about a glorification of “Mrs. Socrates.” We are 
even now holding our ear-drums against the thunder 
of their disagreement. But, if we are at all alive to 
goings-on, most of these stentorian protestants are 
usually the most abject employes of bullying bosses 
—white-collared whining whelps before the “chief” 
+ + » and ballyhooing barons in their instalment- 
furnished flats. At the dread cost of instilling rebellion 
in our own home, allow us to whoop ’er up for that 
much to be admired lady, “Mrs. Socrates.” May her 
tribe multiply. 

Our young poet contrib, Joseph Resnick, sends in the 
following as an actual result of experience with the 
charities we inveigh against here: 


At the Dispensary 
For twenty-five cents you may sit and wait, 
Whether with bloodshot eye or fractured limb, 
And count the minutes as they dissipate 
The gruelling hours. Or you may try to swim 
The weary sea of patience, time and pain 
Envisaging a dream-world where there are 
No arctic doctors with money on the brain, 
Nor rude, prim nurses austerely singular, 


So spacious is the heart of Charity 
That its compassion for a needy soul 
Strays over its vaunted immensity 
To lose itself. And those who ask a dole, 
Or seek her bounty with a body worn, 
Find phantom solace at. the hands of scorn. 
Joseph Resnick. 


‘ ° . 
Sunlight Among Pines 
The pines, with a million needles 
Are busily stitching 
The sunlight, 
To form a vast and glittering quilt 
Spread upon the ground. 
| wrap myself in it, 
Inhaling its fragrance, 
Of an Autumn afternoon. 
Henry Reich, Jr. 


We never have much of praise for any of our million- 
aires. A Socialist cannot possibly see virtue in any of 
them, so cruel is the process through which they attain 
their swollen fortunes. And yet, what can one say 
except to acclaim Mr. August Hecksher, whose last 
philanthropic project of wiping out the Ghetto and 
rebuilding it by private and public subscription is so 
timely and all important. Our only regret is that the 
venerable gentleman does not suggest the drafting of 
a billion dollars from the thousand or so real million- 
aires in this city to immediately go about the task and 
accomplish it within the life of the teeming hordes that 
still are forced by poverty to infest the abominable 
East Side. It is long stride from Marie Antoinette’s 
suggestion to the poor to “eat cake, if there be no 
bread,” to Mr. Hecksher'’s outraged vision and con- 
science—and his proposal to build habitable homes fer 
millions who now live in inhuman hovels. Unfortu- 
nately, the laws of his own class stand solidly against 
such a project. Hundreds of landlord swine will grunt 
and squeal at any such scheme, especially where dras- 
tic condemnation proceedings are suggested. And if 
laws will be necessary, what real chance is there of 
Republican and Democrat legislators ever Passing 
them. What a Socialist Governor and legislature 
would do if they were voted into power is only as yet 
the pious prayer and inspired dream of a splendid- 
souled philanthropist. Yet our praise for Mr. Heck- 
sher is neither forced nor hampered. It is indeed our 
mutual privilege to have the same vision, even if our 


ways of accomplishment differ. 
S. A. de Witt. 


| dear that cause is. Wé ask you, gen- 
| tlemen, for understanding. It was not 
premeditated, gentlemen—it wasin the 
heat of battle. I ask you again, gen- 
tlemen, for fairness and understand« 
ing.’” 
In the admission 


| of 
eo 


the genial 


“It ain't a murder to kill a scab, 
anyhow” 

is crystalized the social spirit of the 

entire novel. 

From the time when Jarnegan, “still 
lin sympathy with Union Labor,” 
| made a speech to the assembled la- 
| borers during the noon hour— 





| “Fellow dirt-slingers, you've got 
| nothing to lose but your pick and 

| shovel—let’s all strike’— 

le. the apex of his career at Hollye 


wood, there is no deviation in his ate 
movement, 
moment of 
erotic, 


jtitude toward the radical 
|Even in the mid@ of a 
retrospection, maudlin and 
jnever forgets his social affiliations— 
the J. W. W. and 
found in him a 
were striking for 
was the rebellion 
that he loved in 


he 


“Members of 
trade unions 
friend. They 
something. It 
in his own soul 
them.” 
In sex 
definite against bourgeois 
mores. Jim Tully’s candour is but 
part of the contemporary sex attitude 
| prevailing in literature. Jarnegan 
}does not hem his desires behind ruffles 
phrase, but frankly 


motif, too, the novel is In 


revolt the 





jand furbelous of 


admits that 
“he was women-— 
sampled 
| 
} 
| 


about 
had 


funny 


liked the fruit he 


(Continued on page $) 
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